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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


F all inherent in the McCarran- 
and nationality Act there 

is only one that the British public can do 

something about. It can refuse to allow this 
extension into the outside world of one of the most stupid and 
repellent of the devices of present-day American politics to be 
accepted as a matter of course. Already the ostentatiously 
tactful behaviour of the official who was given free quarters 
on the “Queen Mary’ in order that he might interrogate the 
crew, and the efforts of the shipping companies to make the 
best of a bad job—with the obvious aim of reducing inter- 
ference with their business—have begun to dull the edge of the 
perfectly natural indignation which must be felt at this latest 
public expression of Senator McCarran’s attitude to foreigners. 
The protests of a number of Governments, including the 
British, at the interference with their nationals that this 
American Act involves were completely justified. So are the 
criticisms levelled at it by the more sensible Americans, includ- 
ing most notably, Senator Lehman, the former Governor of 
New York. For besides being a nuisance to non-Americans 
and a handicap to all believers in the ultimate capacity of the 
United States to exercise with responsibility the duties of a 
leader of the free world it is a rank bad law. Many of its 
Clauses are based on the assumption that a foreigner or an 
. immigrant American must be regarded as a danger to the State 
until he is proved otherwise; it ignores some of the essential 
rules of diplomatic immunity; and it will not work—for no 
Communist would hesitate to tell a lie in order to get past 
- the inspectors and Communist ideas cannot be kept out of 
Americans’ heads by Acts of Congress. No false delicacy 
about criticising the laws of another country must be allowed 
to prevent non-Americans from speaking their minds in this 
interference with their liberty. 


the dangers 
Walter immigration 


Fiddling in Paris 

Nobody has gained any credit from the present French 
political crisis—if that is the right term to apply to a situation 
which inspires mainly boredom in France and bewilderment 
elsewhere. The suspicion still persists that M. Pinay, whose 
economic policy has kept France on an even keel for ten months 


and whose stiff Budget proposals were the only ones suitable 
to the case, might still be able, if he tried really hard, to get 
the country through the next few months. The Gaullists and 
the M.R.P., who both contributed to M. Pinay’s downfall, have 
not shown during the past ten days of negotiations that they 
have any real alternative to the Budget which he proposed. 
The urge, which now makes a regular annual appearance, to 
try to forget economic reality by indulging in a political New 
Year holiday, may possibly give some satisfaction to those who 
have always argued that the antics of the politicians are of no 
importance since the work of governing France goes on just 
the same without them. But it can give no pleasure at all to 
those who believe that it is bad for Europe and the world 
in general that the Parliament of France should be brought 
into contempt. In any case there is some doubt at this 
moment whether the French Treasury will be able to meet its 
commitments in the next few months, and the prospect of a 
sharp fall in the franc at a time when the country has no 
Government and no Budget is alarming. It is hardly surprising 
that once again the more drastic of the possible ways of pre- 
venting a recurrence of this situation are being talked of. The 
Gaullist argument that the present constitution will never work 
and ought to be amended is as difficult to refute as ever. The 
suggestion has been made—it is said by M. Pleven—that the 
weapon of dissolution should be made more readily available, 
to influence deputies who appear to be much more disturbed 
about the prospect of fighting an election than they are at the 
possibility of economic collapse. But it is still doubtful whether 
any sensible solution is likely to be adopted so long as the 
possibility remains of scraping by in the old way. 


Misfire in Kenya 


The least unsatisfactory feature of what may not improperly 
be termed the Pritt affair in Kenya is the demonstration of the 
court’s complete independence of political considerations 
which might conceivably have influenced it in favour of the 
local Administration. That fortunately is the fixed tradition of 
British justice, and there is no reason for surprise that it pre- 
vails in Kenya, as it should in every territory under British 
control. But the fact that Mr. Pritt has not been found techni- 
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cally guilty of contempt does not mean that he is declared 
a monument of discretion. Politics and justice have been far 
too much mixed up in the Kenyatta case. Mr. Pritt protests 
vigorously against the physical difficulties involved in the 
choice of Kapenguria for the trial. Four Members of Parlia- 
ment invite him to enlarge on that—not a step to be applauded, 
for Parliament has no direct concern with local arrangements 
in Kenya. Mr. Pritt does enlarge, in a cable a copy of which he 
hands to the local Press before it could have reached the 
addressees in London. Proceedings against Mr. Pritt for 
contempt of court are foreshadowed, and the Speaker is asked 
to declare this a breach of the privilege of Parliament. He was 
probably quite content to be able to wait till January 20th 
before giving a decision. The wisdom of the Kenya authorities 
in initiating proceedings for contempt, thus making counsel in 
one court defendant in another, is not to be commended. As 
for Mr. Pritt, he is very well able to take care of himself without 
support from Westminster or anywhere else. He is said to have 
left the court at Nairobi between serried lines of cheering 
Africans and Asians—not a reassuring manifestation. 


That Dove Again 


Mr. Stalin's answers to questions submitted to him by Mr. 
James Reston of the New York Times differed from his pre- 
vious pronouncements in the same form only in the particular 
that they were delivered on Christmas Day, when the Christian 
world makes a special effort to think of peace. But, what- 
ever the motive behind the choice of date may have been, the 
message has had a very sour reception in the United States, the 
main reactions being those of scepticism, hostility and cold 
formality. That was hardly becoming in men of. goodwill. 
Scepticism can be silent, hostility helps nobody, and the 
formality of Mr. Dulles’s statement—that if Mr. Stalin has 
concrete proposals to make they will be welcomed by the new 
Administration—was beside the point, since the Russians do 
not normally deal in concrete proposals but proceed indirectly 
with the aid of a series of exploratory hints. It was a hint— 
also in a series of replies to questions by a newspaper corres- 
pondent—that led to the end of the Berlin blockade. There are 
plenty of hints contained in the latest replies—of the possibility 
of relieving international tension by agreement, of a meeting 
between Mr. Stalin and General Eisenhower, and of possible 
Russian co-operation in another attempt to end the Korean 
war. None of them may come to anything. There is certainly 
not enough material in these answers to justify jubilation, or 
even condonation of the blatant obstruction by the Russians 
of the recent Indian attempt at the United Nations General 
Assembly to settle the question of the Korean prisoners. But 
common sense, to say nothing of common courtesy, requires 
that each point made by Mr. Stalin should be further investi- 
gated as a matter of course. 


Federation in the Balance 


The Conference on Central African Federation which opened 
in London this week will have grave decisions to make. The 
dominating question is not whether the existing draft can be 
amended in respect of such provisions as those affecting the 
Civil Service, taxation and the like. It is whether the scheme 
can or should be pushed through in the face of overwhelming 
African opposition. That African opinion is strongly opposed 
to any early adoption of a scheme of federation is not in doubt. 
Africans may be mistaken in their attitude. There is every 
reason to think they are. Federation, with the safeguards 
already embodied in the existing scheme, would benefit Africans 
no less than Europeans. But Africans have not yet been per- 
suaded to see that. It can be argued that since, in the opinion 
of the British Government, federation would be for the 
Africans’ good the scheme should be forced on them whether 
they like it or not. No contention could be more dangerous. 
To preach partnership and enforce it by compulsion would 
be fatal to all hope of good relations between black and white 
in Central Africa, and not in Central Africa alone. And, while 
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the idea of a British bloc in Central Africa adjoining the 
British bloc in East Africa may be thoroughly sound, talk of 
British blocs is not calculated to conciliate native races who not 
unnaturally prefer to think in terms of African blocs. It is 
suggested that Africans are not as strongly opposed to the idea 
of federation as they appear to be—that the great majority 
of them understand little and care little one way or the other. 
That is possible, but Africans are more likely to follow their 
own leaders than Europeans whom they still mistrust. This 
week’s conference may take a valuable step forward, but it can 
equally well make a mistake that would have disastrous con- 
sequences for all Central Africa. 


More and More Aircraft 


The ‘main impression given by the British aircraft industry 
at this moment is one of tremendous spate. Year after year 
the Farnborough air display has produced its astonishing array 
of new. types. The orders for aircraft in production steadily 
mount. And now in a single week we have had the release 
of the first particulars of the new HP 80 bomber and the 
announcements that three types of civil aircraft—the Comet, 
the Viscount and the Britannia—are to be given “ super- 
priority ” in production so as to ensure the quick fulfilment 
of export orders. The Minister of Supply is clearly determined 
to make hay while the sun shines, and he is clearly right to do 
so. The best way to maintain the British lead in aircraft design 
is to move quickly,in the development and exploitation of the 
existing successes. Even if those successes were a mere flash in 
the pan—and there is no evidence that they are anything of 
the kind—it would still be good policy to devote the maximum 
possible resources to an industry which is so clearly able to 
make good use of them. This is the right answer to those 
persons, whoever they may be, who are said to have doubts 
about the advisability of placing substantial orders for the 
HP 80 when two other new types of bomber—the Vickers 
Valiant and the Avro Vulcan—are already on order for the 
R.A.F. The present aim is different from the war-time aim. 
We have now to find the best bomber by giving a full trial to 
all of the most promising candidates. It is only when the 
trial is complete, or when the existence of an actual emergency 
increases the need for mass production of aircraft, that con- 
centration on a narrow range of types becomes advisable. 


Home Truths for Lancashire 


When the civilly-expressed home truths of the United 
States productivity team came home to the British cotton 
textile industry at the beginning of the week, a great burst of 
palpably excessive protest rose immediately from Lancashire. 
Some of it gave the impression that it was occasioned not by 
the particular criticisms and suggestions offered by the 
Americans so much as by the fact that they had ventured to 
criticise at all. Yet that precisely is what they came here in 
1951 to do, The three British teams which went to the United 
States three years before did so in order to learn from American 
experience and on their return to recommend to the industry 
such reforms as seemed necessary for increased productivity and 
general efficiency. The American team came by invitation to 
look at the progress made in. putting into practice the recom- 
mendations of the British teams and to offer any other sugges- 
tions that might be of value (and incidentally, to see if the 
British industry had anything to teach the American). This they 
did in a friendly spirit. Instead of studying the report in detail 
many (not all) of the leaders of the industry behaved as if 
there was something deliberately malicious in it. But the 
Americans’ recommendations in effect reproduce those made 
years ago in British reports. That being so, Lancashire's 
immediate reactions can hardly have given the American critics 
cause to revise their reluctantly reached conclusion that 
“complacency, reluctance to depart from things of the past, 
and lack of incentives are the greatest barriers to productivity 
and the greatest dangers to the survival of the British cotton 
industry.” 
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CHURCHILL-EISENHOWER 


HE air is thick this week, or should be, with individual 

resolutions and national hopes. Of the former it is 

enough to trust that more of them will be kept in 1953 
than in 1952. Of the latter it is not possible to speak with 
assurance. Many nations desire before all things peace. All 
of them profess to desire that." How far the desire is sincere, 
and if it is what conditions are mentally attached to it, are 
questions that cannot be carried beyond the realm of specula- 
tion. Not much space therefore need be occupied in discussing 
them here. Mr. Stalin, in his answers to an American corres- 
pondent, has left Russian intentions as enigmatic as they were 
before; it would not be easy to put it much higher than that. 
It is more profitable to turn to a sphere where what 
is both desirable and desired is not in doubt. No responsible 
person on either side of the Atlantic can want anything so 
much in the international field as an increasing unity of thought 
and action between America and Britain. It may not be true 
that so long as they stand together the peace of the world is 
secure. In the military sense Russia and China and the 
satellite States which Russia is training and arming are 
immensely strong. If the organisation of Western Europe makes 
the necessary progress, which means much greater progress 
than it has achieved so far, Russia, whatever she attempts, 
should be unable ultimately to prevail; but the attempt, if it 
were made, would all but extinguish Europe as we know it. 
But if it is not necessarily true that Britain and America alone 
can make peace secure it is true beyond all question that the 
opening of any rift between the two countries would plunge 
the world into the gravest peril. It is that development which 
Russia is hoping for, and to the extent of her ability working 
for, beyond all else. That is almost the best of many good 
reasons for resolving that it shall never happen. 

The visit of Mr. Churchill to the United States is a good 
augury. So is the manner of it. He is going, without official 
advisers, on no formal political mission, but simply to renew 
old and uniformly happy contacts with the man who after 
January 20th will be as powerful as any single individual in 
the world except Mr. Stalin. The two are old friends. Both 
were indispensable to the Allied cause—and almost indispens- 
able to one another, in spite of occasional differences of opinion 
—in war; their co-operation is as essential today for the pre- 
servation of peace as it was then for the achievement of victory. 
Mr. Churchill will no doubt in his own irresistible way 
disarm the critics who feel that his visit comes at an 
inopportune moment, in‘ view of the multiplicity of cares and 
duties that weigh on the President-elect a fortnight before 
his inauguration. General Eisenhower, it is safe to assume— 
he has indicated as much—feels that he has no higher duty 
than to seize the opportunity of learning Mr. Churchill’s mind. 
One of the men, after all, is relatively a novice in politics; the 
other is a veteran. The period of their co-operation may be 
limited, for it is not to be taken for granted that Mr. Churchill 
will feel it in accordance with the public interest or his personal 
desires to provide Britain once more with the spectacle of an 
octogenarian Prime Minister. That is as it may be. Mean- 
while the Prime Minister is full of vigour, and holding, as he 
does, completely identical views with his Foreign Secretary 
he can speak to General Eisenhower with the fullest authority 
on every problem arising in the international field. 

But before there can be unreserved and _ unclouded 
co-operation all possible efforts must be exerted to clear 
away every obstacle to a good understanding between the two 
countries. A Prime Minister and a President cannot do that 
by themselves, for in a free country they have no power to 


check provocative and foolish utterances by politicians or the 
Press. There is no great danger here so far as major policies 
are concerned. Virtually no one wants to see Britain take one 
road in the world and America another. The danger is of 
irresponsible criticism in lesser matters which, intrinsically 
unimportant though it is, has a considerable effect in exacerbat- 
ing feeling, in fostering animosity and in obstructing friendship. 
Neither country is guiltless of that. There are journals here 
which seem as intent on putting the worst construction on 
American actions as Colonel McCormick’s Chicago Tribune 
habitually does on British. The harm done in either case is 
limited, but it is a pity that any harm should be done at all. 
There are admittedly some things which look differently from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Americans, with some justice, 
feel uneasy at British security measures which, quite possibly, 
have not prevented various unknown persons from committing 
undetected the offences of which Dr. Nunn May and Carl Fuchs 
and Dr. Pontecorvo have been guilty. Here it seems that 
America has gone to the other extreme in its ceaseless pursuit 
of men like Professor Owen Lattimore and the witch-hunts 
which the Committee on Un-American activities has been so 
pertinaciously conducting. It is notoriously difficult to reconcile 
security with the freedom of the subject, and it may be that 
neither country has succeeded completely in accomplishing 
that. But each can with advantage exercise some restraint in 
its criticism of the other on such counts. Neither of them 
lacks able and active critics of its own. 

There are other causes of irritation great and small. The 
McCarran Act is not among the least of these. The “ screen- 
ing ” of every person who enters an American harbour, whether 
passenger or seaman, is an invasion of liberty utterly at 
variance with those traditions of freedom without which the 
United States would bear no resemblance to what it is today. 
It is satisfactory to know that no one disapproves of the 
Act and the procedure deriving from it more than General 
Eisenhower himself; there is good reason to believe that he will 
be able to secure early modifications. Where finance is 
concerned restraint is peculiarly necessary. Americans are 
naturally tempted at times to cavil at the vast sums which, 
seven and a half years after the war has ended, are flowing, not 
from the Treasury but from American taxpayers’ pockets, to 
satisfy the military and economic needs of Europe. On the 
other side there have been outbursts of criticism in certain 
quarters, the usual quarters, here at the necessity for the pay- 
ment this week of the annual interest and amortisation on a 
debt to America which, in the opinion of the critics, should 
never have been increased. It would be waste of time now 
to visualise the situation in which this country would have 
found itself if the loan from America had not been sought. 
It was sought; like all loans it involved certain obligations; 
and it is not desirable to default on obligations. . 

There are more serious difficulties which call for study. 
Some of them are discussed in an article from a Washington 
correspondent on another page. What he expounds is the 
ancient truism that you cannot be a lender and at the same 
time an excluder of foreign imports by high tariffs. America 
in her days of industrial development was naturally, and 
perhaps necessarily, a high-tariff country, and too many persons 
are beneficiaries by the tradition for it to die easily, even when 
the conditions in which it grew up have totally changed. This 
is primarily America’s business. We cannot properly question 
that, even when we suffer from the practice. But we can reason 
about it in all friendliness, supporting those Americans, and 
they are by no means few, who realise, and proclaim, that 
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America’s chief commercial interest is a steady expansion of 
international trade. This may be among the questions which 
Mr. Churchill and General Eisenhower will informally discuss. 
Any formal discussions will no doubt be left till later, when 
the new Administration is installed. What is involved at the 
moment is a friendly talk between two men, personal friends 
already, each of whom is in a different way a national symbol 
in his own country. The value of that is not to be underrated. 
Mr. Churchill has gone, so far as is known, with no requests. 
General Eisenhower is in no position to accede to them yet 
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even if he has. Many things may be discussed, including 
possibly the recent declarations of Mr. Stalin. Certainly both 
men will hope and desire that their personal friendship may be 
reflected in a mutual and increasing national friendship. There 
is fortunately no serious demand anywhere for any semblance 
of organic union between Britain and the United States. It 
is not machinery that matters, but spirit. The spirit is there, 
but it can always be stimulated further. That next week’s 
meetings in Washington will contribute to that is no 
unreasonable hope. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Honours List is more imaginative than usual. One award 

that will provoke interest and discussion is that of the Order 
of Merit to a distinguished Canadian surgeon whose name is 
familiar to very few people in this country outside medical 
circles. So far as I remember no British physician or surgeon 
has ever received such recognition. The-inclusion of Lord 
Eustace Percy among the new barons is very welcome. Lord 
Eustace has done great service to education in the North of 
England as Rector of the Newcastle Division of the University 
of Durham, and it must not be forgotten that he is a former 
President of the Board of Education; it may be hoped that 
his membership of the House of Lords will mean at least a 
partial return to political life. (Incidentally, a review by Lord 
Eustace appears on a later page of this issue.) One honour in 
which readers of the Spectator will take a special interest is 
that of a K.C.V.O. to Mr. Harold Nicolson. Awards in the 
Victorian Order are, of course, directly associated with the 
reigning sovereign, and it is natural that Mr. Nicolson’s 
outstanding service in the production of his Life of King 
George V should be recognised in this particular way. Other- 
wise, it may be suggested, a Companionship of Honour, 
such as has gone to Mr. E. M. Forster, might have been more 
appropriate. The conferment on Mr. Forster is of the nature 
of delayed action, for though he was part-author of the libretto 
of Benjamin Britten’s opera Billy Budd he has produced no 
major work since his Clark Lectures on Aspects of the Novel 
twenty-five years ago; but Howard's End and A Passage to 
India abundantly justify the award. One other name familiar 
to Spectator readers (as well as to many others) is that of Mr. 


Arthur Ransome, who gets a well-deserved C.B.E. 
* * * * 


[T its generous recognition of the arts the New Year's 


There is something in the daily Press every week that stands 
out conspicuous. This week I would single out without any 
hesitation Ward Price’s interview with General Templer in 
Monday's Daily Mail, not merely because it is the able piece 
of work which everything by that notable journalist always is, 
but because of the enlightenment and obvious sincerity of the 
views expressed by the High Commissioner. He is primarily 
a soldier, but very much more than a soldier. “ The shooting 
war,” said this professional soldier, “is only twenty-five per 
cent. of my field,” going on to add that the best way to wean 
people from Communism is by the spread of social services, 
by better standards of citizenship, by reform of land tenure. 
One of his plans for 1953, he pursued, was the holding of 
elections in villages and municipalities—part of the process of 
“ building this plural racial society of Malaya into a nation, 
of driving them along the road to self-government.” General 
Templer has only been in Malaya ten months, but if these are 
the principles that animate him it is not surprising that Ward 
Price, revisiting the peninsula after three years, should be 
greatly impressed by the new spirit of confidence he finds pre- 
vailing. Nairobi need not disdain to learn something from 


Kuala Lumpur. 





* * 

It is not pleasant to hear of an old lady of 89 (her son 
said in court that she might be older) being fined £20 for 
anything. But, of course, she may have deserved it. The parti- 
cular old lady whom the Guildford magistrates mulcted 


of that amount last week had “ lifted” goods to the value of 
7s. 84d. from the local Woolworth’s. The police said she 
was of perfectly good character. Her own explanation was 
that after waiting and waiting to be served (not improbable in 
the pre-Christmas rush) she served herself and departed. All 
very wrong, of course. But a medical man who brings the case 
to my notice points out how often, as the result of senile brain 
changes, the very elderly are prone to mental and moral 
aberrations. On the face of it the Guildford magistrates have 
come down very heavy. I have heard various shop-lifting 
charges tried at Marlborough Street, and my impression is that 
in the Oxford Street region you can safely steal more for less 
cost. And I observe’ that one day this week an Essex lady, aged 
32 (no senile aberrations here), allowed £14 a week by her hus- 
band for housekeeping, pleaded guilty to stealing £25 from 
a house where she was staying. She was given a conditional 
discharge for twelve months. Justice blind? Never. 
“ * * ~ 

The release of Dr. Alan Nunn May from Wakefield Prison 
this week enabled a number of British newspapers to display 
the indecency customary in some at least of them. Over thirty 
reporters and photographers are said to have gathered at the 
prison doors, while others of their colleagues were ringing up 
Dr. May’s relatives and friends. What did they want? What 
was he likely to be able to say—still less want to say—after 
six years’ seclusion from the world ? However, the authorities 
were for once more astute than the journalists. A man, who 
turned out to be not the released prisoner but a prison official, 
was duly driven away from the prison gates in a closed vehicle 
and duly pursued by the questing Press. When and how Dr. 
May left the prison no journalist seems to have discovered yet. 
The Home Office has explained that in its view it is undesirable 
that a prisoner should be subjected to undue publicity at the 
moment of release; and that “ as extraordinary steps were being 
taken to give Dr. Nunn May such publicity it was necessary 
to take suitable steps to safeguard him.” No one not animated 
by sheer perversity or sheer malignity is likely to dissent from 
that. One word should be added. I see an American State 
Department official thought it “ very strange” that Dr. Nunn 
May should have been freed before the full term. You cannot 
defy laws, or even rules and regulations, for the advantage or 
disadvantage of a particular prisoner. Every prisoner sentenced 
to ten years can secure a remission of one-third by consistent 
good conduct. 
By a * * 

There is a let of interest in Who's Who if you look for it, and 
quite a lot tkat you come on without effort. Take for example 
this entry, which I happened on while looking for something 
else; I give it in extenso: 

ORCHHA, Maharajah of; H. H. Sir Saramad-i-Rajaha-i- 
Bundelkhand Sawai Mahendra Maharajah Shri Vir Singh Deo 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I. cr. 1936; 5.14 April 1899; Succeeded 
1930. Address : Orchha, Central India. 
All that—and then just that. 
* cad * * 

It cannot be said of coelacanthus that he woke to find himself 
famous, for he did not, in fact attain fame till he was past 
waking. He is, I observe, to be named after the Prime Minister 
of South Africa. Prehistoric pair ? JANUS. 
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Education and Moral | 
Values 


By J. F. WOLFENDEN* 


HE last week of the dying year is a sort of rush-hour 

for educational conferences. Refreshed and strengthened, 

rather than disabled or prostrated, by Christmas, the 
members of a bewildering variety of educational societies 
meet together each year at King’s College in the Strand, to 
take stock of the year that is ending and to pass appropriate 
New Year resolutions for the one that is beginning. It is right 
and proper that those whose concern is divided between the 
past and the future should behave so Janus-wise. 

For observer as well as for participant this annual Conference 
of Educational Associations has a significance. Indeed, it is 
possible that the observer is in a better position than the 
conscientious participant to appreciate what that significance 
is. The enthusiast who is determined to get his money’s worth 
out of what it is difficult to avoid calling this educational 
Marathon may not be able to see the wood for the trees. 
The observer recognises that year by year the subject chosen 
as the general topic of this conference; started in the presiden- 
tial address and pursued in sectional meetings throughout the 
week, reflects year by year the major present concern, pre- 
occupation or worry of the educational world. 

Last year the main theme was freedom in education. For 
various reasons, not unconnected with examinations, legisla- 
tive action and administrative memoranda, the freedom which 
should properly belong to schools of all kinds was thought 
to need exposition and defence. In a notable address Dr. 
Robert Biriey restated the principles underlying the rightful 
liberty of schools and their members; this year an echo of the 
same subject, from the administrator’s point of view, came from 
Mr. John Newsom, a consistent and courageous advocate of 
the maxim: “Trust the schools.” But this year’s main topic 
is different. It is moral values and social progress. Here are 
combined a laudably general field of reference and a whole- 
some recognition that persons concerned with education are 
pointedly concerned also with these ultimate questions, and 
not merely with curricula, syllabuses, examinations and the 
other inescapable practicalities of their daily lives. Through- 
out the week the emphasis is on moral values. It is true that 
there are sectional divagations down such entertaining bypaths 
as handwriting, ballet and prehistoric animals. But the central 
theme of moral values is taken up from a refreshing variety of 
points of view; this variety represents, in fact, the multitude of 
facets which the problem itself presents. For instance, the 
connection between Professor L. A. Reid’s address on Our 
Knowledge of Moral Values and that of Mr. J. Howard 
Whitehouse on Literature for Boys, with Special Reference to 
Comics might at first sight not be obvious. But on a second 
look, there is a very real and relevant connection. 

This, indeed, is the particularly fruitful fact about such a 
conference. From all sides light is thrown on a common 
problem. And this year’s problem needs it. The influence of 
the family, and of the early years of life in it, are recognised 
as crucial; and this at once raises questions which are in the 
strictest sense educational. How does one in fact bring young 
children to see the difference between right and wrong? Is 
it the case in real life that “ good ” conduct should be expected, 
and required, before there is any intellectual recognition of 
moral standards ? Does the fact that such “ good ” conduct 
has, in the judgement of moral philosophers, no moral merit 
alter the fact that, for the sake of harmonious family relation- 


-ships, the foundation of harmonious relationships in.a wider 


society afterwards, it should be demanded of the not-yet- 
intellectually-conscious young? What of the relationships 
between parents, which the young are so unerringly quick to 
see with their. candid eyes? And what of the parents who 
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-establish -harmony inside the family on the basis of their own 


selfish convenience ”? 

It is a short step from moral foundations in the family—or, 
rather, from the lack of them—to The Maladjusted Child in 
the Ordinary School and The Maladjusted Child in the Com- 
munity, dealt with respectively by Mr. N. B. C. Lucas, Head- 
master of Midhurst Grammar School, and Mrs. Madeleine 
Robinson, the well-known London Juvenile Court magistrate. 
The rejection of moral values inside the family, selfishness 
and intolerance in the relations between parents and children, 
failure to make of a famiiy the microcosm it ought to be— 
these are the reasons why children grow up “ maladjusted.” 
More and more widely it is being recognised that the mental 
and psychological health of each successive generation is to a 
large extent made or marred by its parents. The consequences, 
to our whole society, of a healthy family-life cannot be 
exaggerated; and, if tre next generation is to grow out of the 
present feverish restlessness to the steadiness and balance 
which world-conditions will demand, it is in the family that 
these qualities must be rooted and grounded. More narrowly, 
there is a pressing educational problem in dealing with the 
casualties. How are children whose lives are damaged inside 
their own families to be helped to full health and develop- 
ment? Are they to be brought up apart from other, more 
normal, children, in the company only of others like them- 
selves ? Or are they to be given their chance in “ the ordinary 
school”? If so, a whole series of complicated adjustments 
must be made, in order that they in turn may be “ adjusted ” 
to a normal social environment. 

Again, it is a short step from maladjustment to delinquency. 
Every possible prescription for this devastating social disease 
has now been written, by one social physician or another. Two 
things are clear. One is that whether or not juvenile delin- 
quency is treated as an inevitable post-war phenomenon, or 
is regarded as wholly a matter for the psychiatrist, or is diag- 
nosed as fundamentally a symptom rather than a disease, it 
remains true that there are visibly before us delinquent 
juveniles, of all kinds of economic, educational and social 
backgrounds. How to deal with them is one of the most 
pressing and anxious educational problems of the present day. 
The spectacular exploits of cosh-boys and adolescent gunmen 
are frightening enough. But for every one of these open and 
notorious criminals there are hundreds of boys and girls who 
need rescue, or cure, or punishment. Whatever else they need, 
they need education, a training of will and character which will 
make them into persons of some benefit to themselves and to 
society. Here, again, in a genuine use of the word, the prob- 
lem is educational. The other thing that is clear is that, 
whether or not it may be fashionable to say so, the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is largely a moral problem. 

It is right, therefore, that this week’s educational conference 
should be focused on moral values. The two adjectives are, 
to any thoughtful person, inseparable; and it is encouraging 
that we should have this week’s proof that those who are 
concerned with education recognise their obligation to apply 
themselves to these underlying moral questions. It is good, 
too, that the members of the various associations now meeting 
should exchange their specific experiences and wisdoms, 
enriching each other and—for this is the object of the whole 
exercise—consequently enriching the lives of the young people 
with whom they work. 

Meanwhile, the Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
and the Council of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters are holding their annual meetings. (The Head- 
masters’ Conference has followed the example of the head- 
mistresses and moved its annual meeting to the end of 
September, doubtless in order to carry out the advice of the 
legendary second master who is alleged to have said, to a 
headmaster apologising for term-time absence, “I am sure, 
headmaster, that you ought to be away during term-time as 
much as. possible—for the good of the school.”) They are, 
inevitably, giving more detailed attention to such bread-and- 
butter subjects as examinations, selection for grammar schools, 
closer co-operation between schools and universities and the 
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shortage of science teachers. It is right that they should, for 
they are the people on the job, and these are practical prob- 
lems which face the practitioner every day. They cannot 
allow themselves to become airborne. 

This does not mean that they spend the whole of their 
conference-time myopically poring over the minutiae of time- 
tables. The retiring President of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters, took as the subject of his address Some 
Thoughts on the Professional Status of the Teacher. In the 
course of it he passed in searching review such questions as 
qualifications for admission to the teaching profession, salaries 
and the responsibilities of the grammar schools. At every 
point he insisted on quality, especially in connection with the 
grammar schools and their sixth forms. His most urgent plea 
was that teachers should be granted a fuller share in the framing 
of educational policy, as befits their status and quality as a body 
of professional men and women. 

All in all, this is a heartening week for anybody whose 
business is education, in whatever part of this variegated field 
he practises. Other people may think him typically odd to 
spend a precious week of the Christmas holidays in such bus- 
manlike fashion. He likes it, because he is an enthusiast. So 
is she. 


Trade—Not Aid 


By G. E. NEYROUD 


MERICA’S national penchant for eating its cake and 

having it was never better illustrated than by the 

popular reaction to the slogan “ Trade—Not Aijd.” 
Oblivious of the fact that the phrase was a British import, 
Press and public adopted it as a compact exposition of 
American policy. “It’s about time,” was the attitude, “ that 
the European countries abandoned their reliance on American 
generosity and got busy saving themselves. . They must be 
brought to realise that the only cure for their ills is work and 
more work, production and more production. Look at us ! 
We attained world pre-eminence by our own genius and 
industry.” 

Then, after-this mild orgy of moral-pointing, came the 
chilly realisation that international trade is a two-way street. 
Praiseworthy European efforts to increase exports became a 
nefarious plot to dump the product of cheap foreign labour 
on the American market. Foreigners, obviously, were not to 
be trusted. Look at Holland, which had the effrontery to 
retaliate against the American quota-limitation on Dutch 
cheese; and Switzerland, which actually threatened to cease 
buying Maryland tobacco unless America abandoned plans to 
levy a prohibitive duty on Swiss watches. And when Britain, 
foiled in its attempts to scale the American tariff-wall, turns 
to the Commonwealth, American exporters raise outraged 
cries of “Imperialism.” Trade with Hongkong is rank 
treachery. To do business with Russia is an abomination. 

The realities are understood by relatively few Americans 
below the highest échelons of Government and industry, but 
there have been a series of enlightened and reasonably suc- 
cessful efforts to lower America’s tariff-wall ever since the 
enactment of the vindictive Smoot-Hawley tariff Act in the 
days following the First World War. The pioneer was 
far-sighted Mr. Cordell Hull, the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's first Secretary of State. His monument is the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which he fostered, nurtured 
and hammered through a reluctant Congress. The effect was 
to lower the tariff-wall by as much as 75 per cent. over 
a period of twenty years with no noticeable ill effect on 
the American economy. 

But, as frustrated British exporters know, the wall still is 
far too high, and it is topped by chevaux de frise of antiquated 
and purposely cumbersome customs-regulations directed at the 
exclusion of the foreign product rather than the collection of 
revenue. Attempts to overhaul the creaking wooden machinery 
of the customs service are gathering dust today in the pigeon- 
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holes of Capitol Hill. American business-men, who today 
loudly proclaim their faith in the dogma of “ trade—not aid,” 
are always resentful of accusations of economic isolationism. 
Yet efforts to increase trade by reducing customs-duties 
invariably’ start a chorus of agonised wails from the affected 
producers, backed by strenuous (and usually effective) wire- 
pulling by their Washington lobbyists. 

General Eisenhower, more so perhaps than any other 
American, knows the vital importance to his country of 
economically strong friends. ‘The President-Designate is pretty 
well committed to the doctrine of “ trade—not aid,” and can 
be expected to strive for the liberalisation of America’s trade- 
policies. His instrument is ready to hand. It is that same 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which comes up for renewal 
and possible expansion next June. There are indications that 
opposition will be loud and strong from both inside and 
outside Congress. The Republicans are traditionally the pro- 
tectionist party, and the recent election gives no reason to 
believe that the tradition has been jettisoned. Indeed, the 
economic isolationists have acquired a new ally—the nominally 
democratic and hitherto free-trade South. A_ substantial 
number of southern Congressmen no longer represent an 
agrarian community looking elsewhere for its consumer goods. 
Because of the recent and continuing migration of industry 
from the North East, they now legislate for a young and 
vigorous industrialisation demanding protection against foreign 
competition. 

This new coalitton of republican and democratic protec- 
tionists may not be powerful enough to kill the basic Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, but it probably will be quite powerful 
enough to prevent its expansion and liberalisation. And, the 
American system of government being what it is, there can 
be no assurance for foreign exporters that, even if they capture 
a beach-head on the American market, they will not later be 
driven off by subsequent prohibitive duties, subsidies or import- 
quotas. It is by no means certain, therefore, that the new 
Administration will get from Congress the power it will need 
and must have if America’s allies are to be permitted to attain 
self-sufficiency through “ trade—not aid.” 

A resolute effort is being made to solve the problem by 
teaching the American voter the economic facts of life. Such 
eminent bodies as the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Farmers’ Union and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations (the American Federation of Labour is still sitting 
on the fence) are initiating comprehensive programmes of 
public enlightenment. Another group, the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, has actually proposed abolition of all tariffs every- 
where, and has called on American business to forgo the chance 
of greater immediate gain for the ultimate enrichment of the 
entire family of nations. 

The State Department, in a down-to-earth object-lesson 
for the man in the street, has contributed a pamphlet detailing 


the mythical misfortunes of a mythical though typical 
American family in an America deprived of imports. It is a 
bleak and unamerican America for Jim Johnson; whose 


employers have shut down their steel-mill for lack of certain 
essential alloys. Seeking solace in a cigarette, Jim finds that 
American “ gaspers” unmixed with imported tobacco are 
tasteless. His morning coffee is missing; his television-set yields 
only unrecognisable patterns; he has no telephone (because 
forty-eight imports go into the making of the instrument). He 
cannot, for precisely similar reasons, replace his worn-out 
motor-car. The discomfiture of the Johnson family is capped 
by Mrs. Johnson’s inability to buy her cosmetics and the 
fractiousness of the little Johnsons deprived of bubble-gum. 

“So what?” comments the mass-circulation New York 
Daily News in its review of the State Department’s publication. 
Dismissing it as British propaganda inspired by Mr. Dean 
Acheson, Colonel McCormick’s tabloid influence-moulder 
concludes that American ingenuity soon would fill the gaps 
without any help from the outside world. Would it? 
Experience, as always, will prove the best educator. Sooner 
or later it will show Americans they must share the cake or 
succumb to indigestion. 
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Hark Back 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


T is sometimes rewarding as an exercise to project oneself 
back into the corresponding year of the last century—to 
imagine that one was born in 1811 rather than in 1911; to 

survey the century-that-was alongside the century-that-is. I 
was born, in fact, in 1911, three years and four months before 
the First World War. I can just remember my father entrain- 
ing at the Curragh Camp in August, 1914, in command of the 
Fifth Division, leading it (as I now know, though I had no 
prescience then) to Mons and thence back through Le Cateau 
in retreat. I remember, in the early summer of 1916, a clatter 
of hoofs breaking in upon my hearing as | was paddling in 
the burn below our house in Scotland, followed by our stable- 
boy reining up and crying out to me that Lord Kitchener 
(of whom I had a cigarette-card portrait in my collection) had 
somehow been drowned. 

I remember the false report of the Armistice, and the true 
Armistice four days later, and the General Election (which I 
now know was the Coupon or Khaki Election) a few weeks 
afterwards, with no fewer than four candidates in our sleepy 
and puzzled West of Scotland constituency. I remember 
picking coal off our local outcrop during the coal strike of 
1921, and bringing it home in a basket precariously slung from 
the handlebars of my tiny bicycle. I remember the hundredth 
birthday in the same year of Old Mistress Jones in her but- 
and-ben at Dalzellowlie; my father the laird, at home on half- 
pay, reading out the King’s congratulations; and my brother 
Simon, to whom Old Mistress Jones had just referred with 
natural alliteration as “ the floo’er o” the flock o’ the Fergusson 
family,” telling me in the reverent voice of the fourteen-year- 
old that she had been born only six years after the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

The game of Hark Back consists in supposing that one was 
born not in 1911 but in 1811, and endowed with memories 
to match. I was born, therefore, for the purposes of the game, 
in 1811, four years before my great-great-grandfather built 
the two Adam wings on to the flanks of the Big House, buried 
the burn in a tunnel, built a gravel sweep over it, moved the 
gardens three-quarters of a mile and canalised the river for 
two miles or more, to discourage it from flooding. (Old 
Mistress Jones, who remembered little else, to tell the truth, 
remembered his funeral in 1840.) I missed by two years 
belonging to that remarkable vintage of 1809, the annus 
mirabilis which produced Tennyson, Thackeray, Gladstone and 
Selwyn. (Chopin, too, if you count foreigners.) Gladstone 
and Selwyn were two years older than I at Eton, Gladstone an 
austere Oppidan, Selwyn, K.S., a gentle Colleger. I doubt if 
I ever had the chance to play football on Old Boy Day against 
W. M. Praed, already an M.P. nine years older than I, and 
already, in his own words, “ an Eton boy grown heavy.” And 
I hoped in vain to be invited by one of the Hobhouses to stay 
for part of the holidays in Somerset, where I might have met 
the Vicar of Combe-Florey—a Wykehamist called Sydney 
Smith who had once lived in Edinburgh, and who would 
certainly have pulled my leg enchantingly on two counts, of 
being an Etonian and a Scotsman. 

I went to Sandhurst, I suppose, in January of 1830, nearly 
twenty years after its removal from Great Marlow, and fifteen 
years after Waterloo. The military world was scarcely stirring 
in those days; but during my first leave there must have been 
some speculation among my fellow Gentlemen Cadets about 
the revolution in France, which brought somebody called 
Louis-Philippe to the throne. The heath where we were train- 
ing was even more blasted then than it is today, with no 
Camberley and precious little Aldershot, although the Com- 
mandant was living pleasantly in the large white house which 
a former Secretary of State for War, Mr. Pitt, had managed to 
dispose of profitably, during his tenure of office, to his own 
Department, as a suitable residence to go with the job. 

In August, 1831, I joined The Black Watch at Gibraltar, just 
in time to accompany it to Malta and, a few years later, to the 
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Greek Islands. If, like so many of my brother officers and men, 
I had had the second sight, I might have foreseen that a hundred 
years later two hundred of our descendants would be killed in 
the defence of Crete; and that at the same time my own reincar- 
nation would be serving on the staff in Cairo of the great- 
grandson of a contemporary general by the name of Wavell. 

But these are peaceful days; and on New Year’s Day of 
1853, while the Jocks are nursing their sore heads from 
Hogmanay, there has been no war worth the name for more 
than thirty-five years. If my closest contemporary in the 
regiment could scan its records of a hundred years later, he 
would find nothing more about himself than this: “ Alexander, 
Sir James Edward; Captain 18 June 1830; Half-Pay 1838; 
later Major-General.” Any pious scion of his, fumbling about 
in posterity, will have difficulty in investing James Alexander 
with glory won upon the battlefield. Ours is a dull era for an 
adventurous soldier, but we tend the flame. 

Lord Aberdeen is Prime Minister, this New Year’s Day of 
1853, having taken over some months back from Lord Derby. 
The Black Watch is quartered in Stirling Castle, with detach- 
ments in Perth and Dundee, having just returned via Canada 
from twelve years overseas. A dreamy old Highland soldier, 
half-forgotten in the recesses of Headquarter Wing, is fore- 
telling snow, now and a couple of years hence. He is inclined 
to mumble: perhaps we shall hear him more clearly if we 
come back to him in a few minutes’ time. 

What of the arts of peace? The Submarine Telegraph 
Company has just opened its link between Cornhill and Paris, 
and is smugly receiving reports that Paris is fogbound and 
Arras overcast. Tennyson has been Poet Laureate for two 
years, and is working belatedly on his “ Ode for the Funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington,” who is already buried; it is already 
several weeks since The Times was carrying advertisements 
for rooms overlooking the route of His Grace’s funeral proces- 
sion—drawing-rooms with three windows at sixty guineas, 
second-floor windows at forty. 

Mr. Browning, who is a year younger than I am, and who 
eloped with Miss Barrett six years ago, is now in Italy. Mr. 
Thackeray is away in America lecturing: after all, it is forty 
years since we were last at war with the Union, and, although 
they seem to be having some domestic troubles there now— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, published this year, was a disturbing sort 
of book—it is none of our business. Yet one cannot wholly 
shrug off the feeling that this business of white man versus 
black man may cross the Atlantic one day and harass us yet, 
whether at home or in our Colonies. As The Times said a few 
weeks ago, “ Negro slavery is a deep and apparently incurable 
sore. There are two great Negro difficulties to be dealt with 
in the United States—the difficulty of the coloured slave and 
that of the coloured freeman; and of the two the later is the 
worse. But, when England interferes in the matter, what is to 
be the exact manner and particular object of the interference ? ” 

But we were talking of Mr. Thackeray; and his new book, 
just out—Henry Esmond—is tremendously good. A young 
author, a Mr. Trollope, is proclaiming it as the greatest novel 
in the English language. Mr. Trollope himself promises well. 
He is nothing much at present—only an old Harrovian in the 
Post Office who has written a couple of inferior novels about 
Ireland—but he is beginning work on a series about some 
county called Barsetshire, which I can’t find on the map. Soon 
Mr. Trollope will be inventing a “ pillar-box,” whatever that 
may be; serving under my own grandfather the Postmaster- 
General; and meeting at my grandfather’s house a parson from 
Berkshire called Charles Kingsley, my father—a small boy in 
a smock and socks—and my little aunts Susan-Georgina and 
Edith. 

The Crystal Palace is being pulled down. Vauxhall Gardens 
are doing less and less business. Bleak House and Cranford 
are appearing serially. Algernon Swinburne, Esq., is about to 
leave Eton. Master Robert Louis Stevenson is two years old. 
John Peel is still hunting hounds away in the North. 

The Black Watch is preparing to move from Stirling to 
Weedon, while the Highlander with second sight in Headquarter 
Wing is dolefully but not without pride foretelling two scenes 
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of snow. One, eighteen months hence, concerns a, Campbell, 
not so beastly as some others, bestriding a horse, waving a 
sword, and crying “ Forward, the 42nd ! ” to The Black Watch 
in the Crimea. The second scene harks forward exactly a hun- 
dred years to New Year’s Day, 1953, where another Command- 
ing Officer, himself half a Campbell, commands The Black 
Watch in the chilly wastes of Korea. 


No Mean City 


By MARY GOUGH 

IT must be something in the air. They do it still. We 
| realised this even before we arrived. As our bus jolted 

along the dusty Cilician road—a road so uncompromis- 
ingly direct and straight as immediately to reveal its first 
builders—a hand from behind suddenly tapped me on the 
shoulder, “ The yoghurt at Tarsus is better than anywhere else 
in Turkey,” said a complete stranger oracularly. 

To our left the golden plain shimmered under the heat, and 
stretched away for twenty miles towards the Mediterranean. 
It was broken here and there by clusters of mulberry-trees and 
the little villages that lay in their shade. On our right, some 
thirty miles off, the great wall of the Taurus mountains rose 
solid and impenetrable; the eye sought the dark green line 
of firs on the lower slopes, cool above the sodden, breathless 
air of the plain. We were no longer left to admire the scene 
in peace, or—rather—in the mesmerised abstraction of a bus- 
journey. The ice had been broken, and some social contribu- 
tion was expected of us. A gentleman in front turned right 
round in his seat, smiling. 

Were we English or Americans ? And what were we here 
for? Rather hot to be travelling about the Cilician plain, 
but we could hardly have chosen to come to a better place. 
Tarsus was known to be much healthier than any of its neigh- 
bours. It was, of course, famous for its yoghurt. Yes, that 
forest in front of us was the forest of eucalyptus trees that they 
had planted only a few years ago to drain the swamps. It 
was much larger and had grown much more quickly than 
any other in Cilicia. It was simply full of wild boar. 

One by one, as we proceeded, all the charming, unmistakable 
features of a prosperous Turkish provincial town appeared— 
the booths of fruit and vegetables; the cabs, open broughams, 
still preserving some of their nineteenth-century elegance; the 
novelty-shops that sold anything from Swedish pressure-lamps 
and English nylons to bright yellow and pink Islamic rosaries; 
the smart secondary schoolgirls in their black overalls, white 
collars and peaked caps; the coffee-shops; a hoshaf-seller, with 
the drink stored in a complicated brass vessel strapped to his 
back, who leans over as he fills a cup while the thin, brown 
stream curves over his shoulder from the elegant spout. At 
last we reached the centre of the city, an open square with the 
pink municipal buildings to one side of it. We dismounted, 
and the sweat poured in streams down the back of our legs. 
A great pillow of heat came down on the tops of our heads. 

Tarsus is incredibly old—so old that there are practically 
no antiquities left above ground. Each generation has relent- 
lessly snatched the buildings of its predecessors. Just as some 
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rooms that are never empty—orderly-rooms, police-siations, 
railway-terminus ticket-offices—develop an overcharged, over- 
used atmosphere, so some cities which have teemed with 
humanity ever since their history began make one feel that 
the very dust is rotten and exhausted with people. Tarsus 
is like that. 

The narrow streets with the high, secretive walls and over- 
hanging upper storeys are certainly the same today as they were 
when the buccaneer archaeologist, Victor Langlois, careered 
up and down them on horseback with his friend the consul 
de France a hundred years ago. They are probably un- 
changed since the Armenians made the city their capital in 
the Middle Ages, and perhaps their actual course is much the 
same as it was-when St. Paul had his tent-making business 
there. In the western outskirts of the town is a heavy and 
dilapidated Roman arch which the guide-books describe as 
the “ Gateway of St. Paul,” but it was probably built after 
his time, and St. Paul himself was, of course, a comparative 
late-comer in the history of Tarsus. We realised this when 
we were being shown round the excavations which the 
Americans have been carrying out for some years at a site 
just outside the town. Here one could see quite plainly the 
neat little mud-brick rooms, the hearths and doorways, all a 
long, long way below the level of St. Paul’s city. “ This mud- 
brick is excellent,” said our guide; “the winter rains have 
absolutely no adverse effect on it.” (No doubt because it was 
made at Tarsus, I thought.) 

The River Cydnus' flows through Tarsus, chalky green from 
all the surface soils of the Taurus, which the Cilician rivers 
are tearing off the mountain-sides and depositing methodically 
in the sea; one can almost watch the process going on. Brown 
little boys were splashing about in it when we were there; 
they shared it with some water-buffaloes which had sensibly 
bedded themselves down in the cool mud with only eyes, horns 
and nostrils visible. Alexander bathed here, and got a very 
bad chill, of which he nearly died. 

“ The summer is hotter here than anywhere else in Turkey,” 
said our guide triumphantly as we fought our way back through 
the heat to the coffee-garden in the town-centre. We waited 
there for a bus to take us to the mountains. Like other towns 
in the Cilician plain, Tarsus has a yay/a, or associated summer 
resort. Everybody who can afford it goes off from June till 
September, in the hope of getting above the moist, stifling 
blanket of heat that hangs over the plain. The men spend the 
week in their offices or shops in Tarsus, but at the week-end 
they take car or bus through the pine-covered gorges and 
stony mountain pastures to the little wooden town in a high 
valley of the Taurus. 

The coffee-garden was laid out with that ingenious sense of 
convenience that is so typical of Turkish domestic arrange- 
ments, so placed as to catch the lightest breath of wind that 
stirred the heavy atmosphere. Under an awning thatched 
with branches some rickety wooden tables were grouped round 
a little fountain. We drank quantities of pale, milkless tea 
out of little glasses. The kahveci who sold it to us was dis- 
turbed. “It’s very bad for the nerves to drink so much tea,” 
he said. 

We sat there for a long time. The fountain plashed; the 
doves cooed and fluttered against the fagade of the mosque— 
once a Byzantine church; the backgammon-players clicked 
their pieces on the board, and the white-aproned kahveci 
bustled about obligingly with fresh tea and coffee. At about 
half-past five the bus appeared. With the usual helpless mis- 
givings I watched our bags piled on to the roof. “ They never 
are lost, so why worry about it now particularly ?” said my 
husband, so crossly that I realised that he was as concerned 
about them as I. 

At last, and—another of the miracles of Turkey—at the 
advertised time, the bus started up. At the last moment our 
guide came panting up with a little square cardboard box. 
It was a present of baklava, an intensely sweet and sticky local 
speciality. As the bus pulled out we read the printed legend 
on the box. “Tarsus Baklava—The Best in the World ! ” 
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The Channel 


By LEONARD BLUNDEN (Hertford College, Oxford) 


HERE were three of us in the boat. The skipper was 

a man of more than seventy, who had been a master 

mariner for nearly half a century, and whose toughness 
can surely be equalled by few men of the sea living today. 
The second-in-command, Joe, was temporarily unemployed, 
and had declared himself willing to “ go anywhere, do any- 
thing.” And I, the cook, had only a few weeks previously 
returned to civilisation after six months in hospital. We were 
an odd assortment, and ours was an unusual voyage. We had 
left England at the beginning of June in a Bermudan sloop 
forty feet long, and our destination was Turkey, where we were 
to hand the vessel over to her new owner. We were, so to 
speak, the delivery agents, and our job was not essentially 
different from that of the man who delivers your new car to 
your doorstep. The difference between our task and his was 
a matter of degree. We had to sail three thousand miles; our 
charge was less easily manageable in adverse conditions, apd 
the risk that our job would end in catastrophe was infinitely 
greater. 

We had sailed across the Bay of Biscay, raced down the 
coast of Portugal, and come from Gibraltar to Cape Matapan, 
the western and eastern extremes of the “ European” 
Mediterranean. Now we were entering the Aegean Sea, on 
the last lap of our journey. We were already ‘beginning to 
congratulate ourselves on having .avoided any serious danger 
—on two occasions large ships had nearly run us down, but 
the gods had been on our side—and were making ourselves the 
wildest, most irrational promises. It was now the first week 
of August. Given an extension of the luck we had so far 
enjoyed, we could look forward to genuine Turkish baths for 
August Bank Holiday, less than one week away in England. 
We would shave off our beards; we would spend long hours 
over strong black coffee, looking back wistfully on a memorable 
voyage; we would write home and say what fun it had all 
been; we would, in all probability, be just a little surfeited with 
those million different views of sea and sky painted on a canvas 
three thousand miles long, and would turn to the delights of 
Asia Minor. But we had not reckoned with the channel. 

Between us and Izmir, our destination on the Turkish coast, 
lay more than two hundred miles of water, infested with islands 
and providing one of the trickiest and most dangerous 
navigational tasks in the world. Our way across the archipelago 
lay through the Siphnos channel, which, by reason of the 
relation between our position on the chart and the peculiar 
combination of weather conditions, was our only gateway to 
the eastern Aegean and Turkish waters. The channel narrows 
to a width of six miles (which is very little when you are in 
a sailing boat), and when the northerly wind is especially 
strong, as it was for us, a powerful current rushes through the 
channel from the Dardanelles. According to the pilot-book 
the current can be as much as seven knots, and this, of course, 
would have carried us backwards. However, there was nothing 
for it but to try to reach the channel and sail through it, 
preferably in the right direction. _ 

We tacked. We made twenty miles on the port tack. We 
tacked again, to the north-west. The seas were mounting. 
Our boat tumbled about. One uncommonly heavy sea sub- 
merged her from stem to stern, and Joe, who was lying asleep 
on his bunk, shot upright with a pitiful yell as a thick sheet 
of icy water descended through the skylight, soaking him to 
the skin. The bilges overflowed through the floor-boards into 
the cabin and galley, and the linoleum became dangerously 
slippery. To the smell of paraffin from the stove was added 
a powerful smell of chemicals from the bilge-water, a smell 
which found its way into every corner of the boat below deck, 
and saturated the cushions on our bunks. Even the food 
failed to escape, with perhaps the exception of some old 
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potatoes which competed with a rich aroma of their own. But 
by now we had all developed a taste for paraffin in one form 
or another; paraffin soup, paraffin savoury dumplings and 
paraffin mixed grill were particular favourites. We tried to 
pump the bilges clean to relieve the strain on our olfactory 
nerves, but the pump was jammed with grit. 

The wind was continuously heading us away from the 
channel, and it looked as though we were in for a bad time. 
There was one compensation. Not the least satisfying aspect 
of our first meeting with the Aegean was purely aesthetic. 
The characteristic features of tragedy were not confined to our 
boat, but extended on all sides as far as the eye could see, 
and doubtless further: not even the most gifted stage-designer, 
working on the scenery for a production of The Tempest, could 
have excelled the deft artistry of Nature in this case. The 
very name of the sea is classically associated with disaster, for 
Aegea, queen of the Amazons, perished here, and Aegeus, the 
father of Theseus, drowned himself in these turbulent waters. 
The islands are mostly high, some attaining four thousand 
feet. Many of them (again according to the pilot-book, in 
whose accuracy we had implicit trust) are of volcanic origin; a 
few are composed of gleaming white marble, and all, as you 
view them through the omnipresent half-light which seems to 
be indigenous to this wild southernmost tip of Europe, are 
grimly striking in appearance. Some are mere masses of rock, 
with rugged and irregular coasts, around which the dark sea 
barked and roared at us. 

Our main difficulty was that this crazy pattern of islands 
produced a rather unpleasant effect on the weather. At short 
intervals we found the wind coming down on us from the slopes 
of valleys near the coasts, making the sea very nasty indeed. 
We were thrown about like a cockie-shell, and on the second 
day in the Aegean we were faced with other difficulties. The 
sails began to take on a decidedly ragged appearance, and the 
ropes connecting the wheel to the tiller were fraying from hard 
wear. If these ropes perished completely we should have no 
easy means of steering, and would be in a bit of a mess. The 
odds against our reaching the channel began to lengthen. 

The heavy swell was throwing the boat about more violently 
than ever on the third day. Our speed was never more than 
half a knot, as the boat repeatedly plunged into the convulsive 
sea and bobbed up again in almost the same place. It was 
at about this time that we decided to change our plan. 

It was clear that our chances of reaching the channel and 
then beating out and across to the Turkish coast were pretty 
remote. We had already spent three days in unrelenting (and 
wholly unsuccessful) battle with the elements, and it might 
well continue thus for three weeks., Neither the boat, whose 
gear was rapidly cracking up, nor our supplies of food and 
water would survive much longer. The water in the tanks 
was so low that it was impossible to pump it up when’ the 
boat was listing to starboard; we had no bread, and the 
emergency life-boat biscuits were finished. Our only hope 
was to abandon the idea of going to Izmir direct and try to 
reach Piraeus, the port of Athens, where we could take a 
second breath, repair the boat, replenish our stores, and then 
proceed by the usual route taken by steamers plying between 
Greece and Turkey. 

We reached Piraeus safely. The wind, which had denied 
our boat access to the Siphnos channel, had no objection to 
our sailing up the gulf towards the port, and actually helped 
us along, so that we arrived there within twelve hours after a 
truly exhilarating run. After we had recounted our struggle 
with the weather to the astonished Greek port-officials, they 
told us that the channel was strewn with loose unexploded 
mines, and was a certain death-trap to any-ship attempting 
to pass through it. 





A fee of eight guineas is offered for the article printed on this page 
each week; in additicn two other articles will, if their quality justifies 
it, be given honourable mention, the writer of each receiving one guinea. 
Writers must be undergraduates of a University or University College 
in the United Kingdom. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


By William Shakespeare. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
———Friendly Relations. By James Liggart. (St. Martin’s.)}—— 
Maria Marten. Revised and reformed by A. Clunes. (Arts.) 

THE tnidentical twin moods of an ending and a beginning are mani- 

fest throughout King Richard IJ, and in the character of Richard 

himself they mingle most disastrously. In his awareness of himself as 
the Lord’s anointed, the steward divinely appointed, the moral 
certainties and assurances of mediaevalism are summed up and 
displayed, but the heraldic heights of such God-given greatness are 
undermined already by the irresistible Renaissance tides. The 

(perhaps over-stressed) modernity of Richard consists in this dualism 

and in the extreme consciousness of self which it propagates, rather 

than in any particular aspect of intrinsic weakness. 

For some time there has been agreement on the peculiar subtleties 

of the character, and in the process of agreement the tragic possibilities 
of the play have sometimes been exaggerated ; so that in turn the 
actor essaying Richard may have been tempted to read into the part 
tragic qualities of an altogether purer, simpler and more heroic 
nature than it warrants. Mr. Paul Scofield, in the production with 
which Mr. John Gielgud opens the new and extremely interesting 
season at Hammersmith, which is to include Congreve and Otway 
as well as Shakespeare, gives Richard some measure of that self- 
consciousness which we have been taught to expect, but he does not 
break the performance into two contrasting parts. He is sensitive 
throughout, delicately aware of all impressions, and that is exactly 
what one would expect from an actor so perceptive, intelligent and 
technically well-equipped ; but his performance is also all of a piece, 
and this in the circumstances is much more noteworthy. He wins 
our pity, but he does this steadily, with complete fidelity to his view 
of the character, and without recourse to the abrupt change of key 
which is the tempting solution to difficulties in the latter part of the 
play. 
Richard at Flint Castle, stripped of his power if not of the divine 
right to which one half of his being unhesitatingly lays claim still, 
is that same Richard who jauntily set sail for Ireland, and, in the long 
decline which follows towards the shabby murder presaged in the 
famous speech, Mr. Scofield allows, or so it seemed to me, an under- 
lying irony to make its presence felt even in those passages of 
anguished protest against circumstances which, moving as they are 
in human terms, would without that irony hammer unavailingly at 
the greater emotions of an audience so very far removed from the 
particular problems embodied, and discussed, in the play. 

He attempts nowhere to rise to that exultant note which is 
unmistakable in great tragedy, not even in the deposition scene, 
although here he comes close to it. More important, he does not 
attempt to counterfeit it. His Richard, set-faced, delicate, aware of 
all that ** policy ’’ means on the lips and in the actions of Northum- 
berland and Bolingbroke, and aware too that with him will die a 
conception of kingship hitherto unquestioned; remains to the end 
the creature of tragic conditions rather than a tragic figure in his own 
right. A good deal of expected effect is sacrificed by the manner of 
his performance, but I am not at all sure that the absolute integrity 
of it (and the intelligence which can sustain the veiled irony) is not 
adequate compensation. In any case, the usual glib judgement 
expected of a reviewer is not quite possible for once, and that, for 
what it is worth, is some measure of the interest of Mr. Scofield’s 
performance and Mr. Gielgud’s production. 


King Richard II. 


The company as a whole works well and with care towards the- 


carefully plotted end, although there are some awkward moments— 
like those in which Mr. Herbert Lomas is getting through Gaunt’s 
great speech in the oddest, most breathless and broken manner. 
The setting is, compared with the production, flimsy and frivolous. 


* * 7 * 


. . « Hamlet and Lear are gay, 

Gaiety transfiguring all that dread. . . . 
High tragedy can be light-hearted. Comedy, a serious affair, is in 
deadly earnest. In this, as in other deep waters, we may swim by 
paradox or not at all. Light-heartedly, then, the phrase ‘* a light- 
hearted comedy,’’ may be held as self-contradictory, and anyone 
who thinks this nonsense should consider that play at the St. Martin’s 
which is so described on the programme. The tragic mask has a 
melancholy mouth, but behind it is the bright-eyed ecstasy of 
abandon. The jocular mask of comedy may (by romantic tradition) 
on occasion shelter despair, but more likely, and more properly 


perhaps, the hard-faced expression of calculating scepticism. For 
in comedy it is nothing less than our known foothold on the spinning 
speck that is at stake. Friendly Relations is not however that sort of 
comedy. One must not be high-falutin. The question is, is it any 
sort of comedy ? It is a ** light-hearted comedy,’’ and it concerns 
suburban doings in a doctor's household which is{buried in the stale, 
ashen unreality which pours out of that volcano called Showbiz. 
‘* Light-hearted *’ is obviously a phrase to put beside ** entertain- 
ment,”” ** unpretentious,’ ‘* modest ’’ and other such suspects. 
* ~ ok a 

Mr. Alec Clunes’ weird and wonderful revival of The Murder in 
the Old Red Barn, that story which is still told seriously in the lower 
depths of the women’s-magazine market, if no longer on the stage, 
is a tremendous success. An acquaintance of mine, sentimentally 
treasuring the memory of the awful emotions roused by a straight 
performance which he witnessed as a child, angrily refused to go to 
the Arts. He was afraid that Mr. Clunes’ admirable company, 
stoutly led by Mr. Mark Dignam as Corder, would treat the matter 
lightly. On the contrary, they are most diligent. My acquaintance 
might, however, have been upset by the audience, few of whom seem 
to have sentimental memories to treasure and may therefore laugh 
their heads off with an easy conscience. IAIN HAMILTON. 

* * * * 


Peter Pan. By J. M. Barrie. (Scala.)}——-Where the Rainbow Ends. 
By Clifford Mills and John Ramsay. (Princes.}+——Dick 
Whittington. (Palladium.)——The Muffin Show. (Vaudeville.) 


ALTHOUGH an occasional ill-conditioned child refuses to clap for the 
salvation of Tinker Bell, Peter Pan holds its audiences year-after year. 
Why ? That is a question for the child psychologist rather than for 
the dramatic critic but some day it may have to be considered 
whether the play could not be re-mounted in a way which would 
banish all doubts. The competition is harder each year and children 
become more accustomed to less dated methods. This year’s Peter 
(Brenda Bruce) is vigorously boyish, Wendy (Hilary Rennie) is politely 
girlish and the Captain Hook-Mr. Darling (Russell Thorndike) 
sinister and gently foolish in the appropriate places. Where the 
Rainbow Ends is another problem play. Can it keep up with modern 
tastes ? The answer so far must encourage those who repeatedly 
revive it for the patriotic fantasy moves each year out of its long 
slumber as unchanged as a fairy-tale princess (though less convincing). 
Anton Dolin’s St. George is a fine, flashing figure and the young 
players of long parts never falter. For most children both these 
plays remain as fascinating as ever and in the face of such wide-eyed 
faith there is nothing the adult can do but remind himself that simple 
illusion is the soul of the theatre 

_ The second of the big west-end Pantomimes is brassy and bouncing, 
full of colour and noise. The story of Dick Whittington is kept in 
mind and told in flashes during the short intervals between the comedy 
of Richard Hearne, Sonnie Hale and Frankie Howerd, a team not 
easily interrupted. Annette Mills and her collaborators the Hogarths 
have magnified their television puppet and marionette show for the 
Stage without any loss of sharpness, showing that their talents are 
not enslaved by electronics. It is a great achievement to break out 
of the small screen to reach an audience which is more alive and more 
co-operative in the theatre than at home. Ideal for tots, especially if 
they already know Muffin, Peregrine, Prudence, Hubert and the other 
happy Mills-Hogarth creations. G. F. 


a * 


Christmas Magic. (Fortune.) 

THE magic is of illusion and fantasy both. Murray submerges 
Mascar in a container of water and locks him in so securely that not 
even a.lad from a training-ship in bell-bottoms could see through it. 
But the illusion of fantasy is touching as well as fascinating: Windy 
Blow, the ‘* Balloonatic,’’ creates a world of delight in which the 
bursting of balloons draws for once no tears. B. 


CINEMA 


Les Jeux Interdits. (Academy.)——La Kermesse Héroique. (Con- 
tinentale.) 

Les Jeux Interdits is a brilliant film unerringly directed by M. René 

Clement and acted in a manner past believing by two small children, 

Georges Poujouly and Brigitte Fossey. Infinitely wounding, this 

adaptation of M. Frangois Boyer’s novel relates how a little girl, 


whose parents have been machine-gunned and killed escaping from 
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Paris, strays off the haunted road with her dead puppy into the quiet 
countryside, and is befriended by a farmer’s little boy. Overhearing 
the farmer say that her parents have been put into a hole in the 
ground, the little girl makes a hole for her puppy, and the children 
then embark on a game of making a cemetery for all the dead animals 
they can find. This leads them to stealing all the crosses they can 
find too, with heartrending results. 

The innocence of these children flowering amid the horrors of war, 
their naive attempts to turn their bewilderment and suffering into a 
simple game, and the amazing acting ability of these baby players give 
this film a terrible poignancy. As an indictment of war it is unsur- 
passed. As a work of art it is a notable contribution. Although 
played in a minor key, it is by no means on one note, and among the 
many harmonies made by M. Clement can be heard the trill of true 
comedy. At all times is his touch velvet-gloved, and it is strange that 
such lightness should hammer home his point so cruelly. This 
picture won the Grand award at this year’s Venice festival, and for 
once, one feels, no one can argue the rightness of such a compliment. 

* * = * 


Few people can argue either the rightness of reviving M. Jacques 
Feyder’s La Kermesse Héroique, an enchanting film if there ever was 
one. Born in 1935 it does, perhaps, seem a trifle sedentary in com- 
parison to later models, but it still retains its vigour. Mlle Francoise 
Rosay, ruffed and wimpled, still charms as she rouses the women of 
Boom to greet its Spanish conquerors with grace ; still splendid she 
is as she slates the weakling menfolk of her town ; still delightful 
as she gently flirts with M. Jean Murat. The pattern of Flemish life, 
with its scenes so like animated old masters, is a lovely refreshment 
to the eye, and, though there is a tendency to loiter, M. Feyder 
distracts us with his pictures filled with fascinating details to their 
very frames. 

+ “ x x 

I have not had the chance of seeing Cops and Robbers, an Italian 
film which goes to the Marble Arch Pavilion after I go to Press, but 
it stars Toto who, I am told, is Italy’s Fernandel. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 
Hindemith and Busoni. 


PHILOSOPHICAL writing about music too often misses its mark, not 
coming to the notice of the philosophically trained and not being 
fully understood by musicians. Hindemith’s recent book, A Com- 
poser’s World, provides an example. Few if any of its reviewers took 
up the composer’s bold philosophical and psychological assertions 
and premisses, for the very good reason that they had not the qualifi- 
cations ; and yet many readers must have felt that these were neither 
wholly convincing in form nor satisfactory in content. Stuart 
Hampshire’s review in the December number of The Score is therefore 
a welcome corrective, coming from a professional philosopher who 
is also a man of musical perception. He gives, for instance, the right 
technical name for what many must have felt to be an unwarranted 
practice of Hindemith’s, the presupposition of some mental state or 
act which would, if it could be constated, conveniently account for 
observed facts of musical psychology. ** A priori psychology,’’ as 
this is properly called, lands Hindemith in what Mr. Hampshire 
shows to be an extreme conservatism which plainly satisfies a deep 
instinct of the writer’s, rather than the demands of the facts. 

What Mr. Hampshire calls Hindemith’s *‘Lutheran’’ side makes 
an equation—** if serious, then moral ’’—which he deplores. It is 
the basic assumption of the whole book that music is not taken 
seriously unless it is shown to have some effect on ordinary practical 
life ; and, as a corollary to this, the composer is regarded as having a 
duty to his audience, a responsibility. Mr. Hampshire argues that 
** the composer can be responsible only for the vividness of the musical 
impression, and not for the listener’s further reactions ; he may 
plan to make the music gay, but he wastes his talent if he«plans to 
make me gay.’’ But if the vividness of the musical impression is, as 
it surely must be, a subjective impression of the listener’s, are we not 
hemmed in by subjectivity on every side ? And is that perhaps the 
truth ? Certainly Mr. Hampshire disclaims any cogent intellectual 
force for his reflections on this point, describing them as ‘‘ matters 
of opinion only, and largely of moral opinion.”’ 

In the same number of The Score is an interesting article on Busoni 
by the Roumanian-Italian musician, Roman Viad. Busoni, as he 
points out, was by race and temperament perfectly fitted for the task 
of integrating Italian music once again in the general European 
stream, from which a century’s exclusive preoccupation with opera 
had excluded it. That in his lifetime he failed is not questioned by 
M. Viad, though he explains it by the circumstances of the First 
World War and Busoni’s own visionary temperament. Now, it 
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appears, Busoni’s posthumous influence is growing in Italy, and it is 
possible that what he fuiled to achieve when alive may be achieved 
by his works after his death. 

Like Hindemith, Busoni thought in philosophical terms about the 
art which he practised, alihough his conclusions were very different 
from Hindemith’s. Just how provokingly imprecise composers can 
be—perhaps must be—when they philosophise about music is shown 
by a remark of Busoni’s quoted by M. Vlad. ** Debussy seeks to 
stamp his personality on the outside world,’’ he said. ‘‘ 1, on the 
other hand, try to express in well-defined form something of the 
infinity which surrounds human life.’’ Would that dictum be any 
less convincing if the position of the two proper names were reversed ? 
And are we really a whit the wiser for the remark in either of its 
forms ? Is there any artist who does not try to stamp his personality 
on the outside world? And did not Debussy define his aim in 
Pelléas almost in the words used by Busoni to describe his own 
attitude to music in contradistinction to Debussy’s ? Composers 
are rarely happy manipulators of words, and any composer who can 
put into words what he actually does when composing had really 
better give up composition and become a writer—perhaps a critic. 

MARTIN COoPeER, 


AT THE CIRCUS 


ONE goes to the circus to be entertained by a spectacle which is 
fundamentally a triumphant demonstration of physical skill and 
animal-training, spiced with thrills and leavened with laughter, 
This year, for the first time since the Crystal Palace was burnt down, 
London has a choice of three. 

Mills’ Circus at Olympia has become an institution, and so it is 
satisfying to find that the outstanding acts of the programme bear 
the hall-mark of tradition. The strong man in the Mars Troupe, 
who appear in an excellent perch act, wears a classic Roman costume 3 
and they all march into the ring in cloaks of imperial purple to 
‘* The Entry of the Gladiators.’’ Those two essential qualities of 
every Star-turn, meticulous timing and a sense of style, also distinguish 
the work of the Chaludis. Their high-light comes when one of the 
two prettiest and best-dressed girls in the show supports the other 
in a head-to-head balance ; the one on top nonchalantly twirling a 
bar-bell on her feet while her bearer sits on the shoulders of a man 
riding a bicycle. Then there are animals whose training shows the 
tradition which lies behind such famous circus names as Knie and 
Gautier. I have never before watched baby elephants crawl on 
hands and knees, nor seen penguins partner seals. Yet such 
originality is in itself typical of the constant search for something 
new. Edouardo juggles as before ; and there are customary wire- 
walkers, both high and low. Even the Victorian tradition is amusingly 
parodied in the neat acrobatic turn of the Five Talos. 

~ 7” +. ~ 

Jack Hylton presents his first circus at Earls Court. Horses, 
elephants, dogs, lions, Highland cattle and polar bears form the 
company of animal artistes, while the human performers include 
riders, acrobats, aerialists and a couple simultaneously shot from a 
cannon. Unfortunately the seating is built up, close to the arena, 
on a square plan, which gives the ring the awkwardness of a round 
peg in a square hole. The spectator is divorced from the spectacle, 
and this is not improved by setting the ring-doors on the diagonal. 
Some of the ground-acts fall into the obvious trap and work too much 
in one direction @ /a music hall. Though this cannot be said of 
Tarrassenko’s Cossacks or Vinicky’s High School riding, it is the 
aerialists who are seen to best advantage. 

” 
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At Tom Arnold’s Circus the ring is surrounded by a hippodrome 
track, but this year there are no flanking stages, and the production 
numbers are fewer and crisper. Anyone who doubts that one person 
alone can hold an audience of 9,000 has only to watch Pinito del Oro 
who performs some remarkable balances on a single trapeze, or Tell 
Teigen, who, not content with working on top of a 70 ft. pole, raises 
himself still higher with the help of four chairs. An original way 
of coming down to sawdust is achieved by Udo Heltanos ; he slides 
down an oblique wire, upside-down on one hand. The Ibarras 
provide the best bar act we have seen in this country for some time. 
Their performance might well be allowed to run a little longer. The 
Carolis ride. again, and, as the Francescos, present a really funny 
clown entrée. Trubka puts lions and tigers through their paces 
with a smoothness that can only be compared with that of Krone’s 
sleek, slick sea-lions—six animals who more than justify their self- 
applause. And again we welcome the High School riding as well as 
the impeccably trained and beautifully presented Liberty horses 
of the Schumanns, who remain the core of the purest circus we have 
yet seen at Harringay. Antony D. HippisLey Coxe, 
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SPORTING ASPECTS 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


OMETIME in the early ‘thirties I was sent to interview 
the London manager of a French bank. We discussed 
my business with cordiality but, as I reached for my hat, 

I mentioned Monsieur Flandin, who, that week, was the Prime 
Minister of France. Cordiality vanished. Monsieur Flandin, 
on a recent visit to London, had worn plus fours. Monsieur 
Flandin was not “ sérieux.” 

There were, and are, good reasons for condemning Monsieur 
Flandin, but h‘s plus fours were not, and are not, among them. 
I never try to compel anyone to be interested in sport. That 
is one of the reasons why I feel distaste for Hitler, Stalin and 
the majority of masters in English public schools. But equally, 
at that level, I feel distaste for those who write off the poetry 
of Francis Thompson because Francis Thompson felt 
passionately about cricket, whe cannot believe that a politician 
who fusses about the football results can be sincere in his 
hatred of injustice, who assume that Monsieur Flandin, merely 
because of his plus fours, cannot be “* sérieux.” 

You see, the first sounds that I can remember were the song 
of a lark, the clank of looms and the thud of ball on bat. 
For the first house I remember is still called Larkwood, is still 
on the fringes of the weaving village of Delph and is still in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where, you may have heard, folk 
play cricket. Those sounds were not heard in separate com- 
partments of one day or week or year. They intermingled. 
Those sounds of ecstasy, of work and of play became my life, 
and, though I no longer live in Delph, they will cease echoing 
only when I am in my grave. 

In my present job, at the House of Commons, there is work— 
work, perhaps, whose sounds are those of the scratching pen 
and the bickering voice, but which yet funnel upwards from 
the clanking loom. In my present job, for me at any rate 
there is a sense of play, for, when I first went to the House, 
as a boy of eight behind my father’s coat-tail during the First 
World War, there was no cricket or football into which I 
could absorb myself, and it was therefore natural that Asquith 
and Lloyd George should fill a void which was later to be 
refilled by Holmes and Sutcliffe. To this day I have never 
quite overcome my childhood feeling that professional 
politicians were no more important than professional cricketers 
or professional footballers. Yes, in my present work, there 
is a sense of play. But there is no ecstasy. 

When I lay on my back on my Yorkshire moors, sensed 
the dry sweetness. of the hot, red moorland grass, heard the 
sounds which drifted from the valley below and watched the 
fluttering levitation of the lark, I felt at one with the world. 
There was no contrast, no contention. There was unity, 
absolute. How can one expect to find that in the House of 
Commons, where, by our nature, we must dispute about relative 
rights and wrongs ? So, in my present job, with all its work 
deep-rooted in human livelihood and with the aura of play 
with which my own experiences surround it, I yet move 
instinctively, without pretence, elsewhere for my ecstasy. I 
move to sport. To some sports. To most sports. 

Last year a lady wrote to tell me that her cook once cooked 
for Reggie Spooner and had said that “ Mr. Reggie” liked 
kedgeree. From that day to this she had eaten little else but 
kedgeree and had liked it. I, too, have taken to kedgeree. 
Through kedgeree I seem to see again those flowing drives 
which, thirty-two years ago, drew me from Old Trafford to 
the heights. I have sat in what is now called the Leicester 
Square Hall and watched Smith or Inman or Joe Davis screw 
the cue-ball back as though he held it by elastic, as though 
the ball was drawn into position by a string; and, seeing that, 
I have seen again the larks drawn upwards by cords unseen. 

At Cardiff Arms Park I have sat aside while a great Welsh 
Rugby crowd thundered its sense of community into Land of 
My Fathers; and I have felt alone. But once, just once, I 
have been a part of that Welsh crowd. It was when the 


Barbarians were playing the Australian Wallabies in their last 
match in Britain. Because the Barbarians were not a Welsh 
team the Welsh crowd refused to commit itself. It refused to 
take part. It refused to sing. It sat on its hands, as if to say, 
“Make me clap if you can.” It was made to clap, for those 
two teams played inspired football, and when, with seconds 
to go and the Barbarians leading by a fraction, a final scrum 
was fought out in front of the Barbarian posts, when the 
Barbarians somehow hooked the ball, when they kicked it home 
to touch and victory, we of that crowd rose beyond ourselves, 
beyond our races, our prejudices, our partisanship, our hopes 
and our fears, back into the clouds of glory where there is no 
prison-house. 

And—oh dear, I hoped not to mention it—I have walked 
the stars with Huddersfield Town. There was that moment 
two years ago when we got the two points we needed to save 
us from relegation. We had battled all afternoon against 
Manchester City’s great goal-keeper, Swift, who was playing 
the last game of a long career. He had stopped shots with 
his left hand; he had stopped them with his right. He had 
stopped them with those beetling eyebrows of his and, as 
the last minutes ticked by, our faces were taut and grey. Then, 
suddenly, we were home. It would be improper for me to 
say that Swift let us have that goal, but I think that, on the 
whole, he was not displeased when his finger-tips only grazed 
the ball as it flew past; and my ecstasy was coloured by the 
sight of a black head shaking itself from side to side in the 
Manchester City goal-mouth and of a smile which stretched 
from Leeds Road to Moss Side. Swift and I, I felt, had the 
same feel. 

Of course we wanted our own team to win. But in our 
deepest heart we wanted something more even than that. We 
wanted to hear and see and feel and be a part of the unconfined 
joy of our fellow-men. I thought of Swift again only the 
other day when Huddersfield Town were playing Leicester at 
Leicester. Leicester were Huddersfield’s great rivals for 
promotion. Huddersfield had not yet been beaten away from 
home, and a record post-war Leicester crowd turned up to see 
that record broken. At half-time Leicester were leading by 
one goal to nil. Then, early in the second half, Huddersfield 
equalised, and thereafter the game swung this way and that 
as the minutes ticked by. Almost at the end Leicester scored 
the winning goal, and the shout that went up from 40,000 
people probably still rumbles in the stratosphere. By all 
calculations, I should have been dismayed by that goal and 
deaf to that shout. But I was not. I was caught into the 
delight of the home-crowd. My misery was submerged in its 
joy. I was at one again. I had reached the absolute. 

So don’t look down your noses at people who love sport. 
Don’t altogether condemn, as I sometimes do, a community 
in which only through sport so many people can reach their 
fulfilment, can feel at one with each other, can bathe their 
finger-tips in Paradise. I can think of so many great ones 
of this earth to whom sport is inconsiderable. But I prefer to 
think of that Prime Minister of Great Britain who, of a morn- 
ing, opened first the letters from his gamekeeper; and I prefer 
to think of the late George Tomlinson. At San Francisco, 
when the United Nations was being founded, an American 
pointed to a Chinese who was reading a newspaper. “ Look,” 
said the American, “ there is the birth of a new world. There 
is a newspaper, printed in the United States, written in 
Chinese, containing every important piece of news that has 
happened in the world yesterday.” “H’m,” said George. 
He put his arm round the Chinese’s shoulder and peered at 
the newspaper. “H’m,” he said. “ How’s Bolton Wanderers 
got on?” My beloved George ! 

I'm sorry. This has been a sermon. Next week—to your 
surprise and, | hope, your delight—I shall be writing almost 
exclusively about Huddersfield Town. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 148 
Report by N. Hodgson 

Readers were invited to move a tactful vote of thanks to the distin- 
guished but absent-minded gentleman who has just addressed a chapel- 
bazaar under the impression that he was assisting at a function in aid 
of the Field Sports Protection Society. 

In some ways this competition has proved easy. One had, per- 
haps, not realised how many people are past masters in this par- 
ticular branch of insincere speech with all its subtle variations. 
Most of the entries, however, ran upon the same somewhat mono- 
tonous lines, pressing fairly obvious analogies (both the chase 
and the bazaar have their hunters, their pursuit and their quarry) 
and not infrequently using the same phrases, ** in the pink,’’ ** mens 
sana in corpore sano,’” etc. 

The desperate efforts of others to find some common ground 
produced some pleasing results e.g. Frances Collingwood’s ** | am 
sure we should all be at one with him in his dislike of shooting foxes. 
Kindness to animals we know to be a fundamental of the Christian 
way of life,’’ and Nancy Gunter’s **Since many children are present 
on this happy occasion I am convinced that the Colonel’s 1emarks 
on the rearing of young pheasants, and his description of the care 
and kindness lavished on these helpless little creatures, will not have 
missed their mark.”’ 

I decided in the end to award prizes to those who were most 
successful in conveying by their speeches one meaning to the subject 
of the vote of thanks and a quite different one to the audience. 
There were three entries in which the result was achieved in almost 
every sentence. I therefore award £2 to the inevitable R. Kennard 
Davis, and 30s. each to H. R. F. and the Rev. R. Y. Holmes. 


PRIZES 
, (R. KENNARD Davis) 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen— 

We always expect something exceptional in an address from Colonel 
Pinkshott, but you will agree with me that today he has surpassed all 
our expectations. When he spoke to us of the joys of shooting, and told 
of all the birds and animals that he has brought down, and of the love of 
Nature that field sports induce—well, I was so moved that, I assure you, 
I wished I had a gun in my hands; I wouldn’t have missed him for 
worlds ! I was immensely struck too by what he said about hunting— 
how the victim really enjoys being pursued. Now you all know as well 
as Colonel Pinkshott why we are met here today, so | shall not say 
anything about our great cause ; but I warn our visitor that we mean 
to hunt Aim relentlessly, and not let him go till we have secured his brush, 
in the form of a handsome subscription to our funds ; and we hope that 
he will enjoy the chase every bit as much as we have enjoyed listening 
to his speech !’’ 

(H. R. F.) 

** Surely, Mr. Chairman, we have rarely neard such an original and 
provocative address as that given us today by Sit Edward. While I 
find myself in disagreement with some of nis points of view, | am bound 
to say that I have been greatly impressed by tne warmth with which he 
regards our nobler traditions ; and I assure him that we who honour 
worthy men of the past are ourselves equally eager to set tne best possible 
example for the future. We, too, know what is expected of us in these 
difficult times when men without knowledge or understanding intrude 
ar@ongst us to instruct us in our rights and duties. And if, as Sir Edward 
has implied, ‘ fair liberty is all our cry,’ he can be certain that we whose 
fathers so often strove for liberty will follow that cry over any field 
against all the powers that seek to thwart us. In thanking him for the 
quite unique support he has given us today, I may add that his presence 
with us is a sharp reminder that we must serve with redoubled energy 
the cause to which we here are so devoted.”’ 

(R. Y. HOLMEs) 

‘* | should like to thank our distinguished visitor for coming amongst 
us today and for the felicitous remarks that he has made. As he has 
told you, our efforts today are for a very good cause and it is gratifying 
to know that he has at heart the same ideals that we all have. We all, 
I know, will echo his hope that the objects for which our funds are 
intended will never cease to arouse interest and support, and I can assure 
him that we all agree with him in believing that it will be a sad day 
when activities such as those we are promoting today cease to be prac- 
tised. We are glad to have shown him that here in this corner of England 
men and women are striving to carry on our great traditions and to hand 
down to posterity a love of all that has helped to make us a great people. 
We shall continue to do so, and we thank him for his wish that success 
may crown our efforts today.”’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 161 
Set by Colin Shaw 
The usual prizes are offered for an estate agent's blurb about any one 
of the following : Wuthering Heights, Cold Comfort Farm, Toad Hall 


or the Castle at Dunsinane. The object is to effect a sale, and credit 
will not be given for out-and-out mendacity. Limit, 209 words. 
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Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than January 14th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of January 23rd. 


CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Below are printed the answers to the Christmas Questions pub- 
lished in the Spectator of December 26th. 

1. a. Samuel Johnson (London, A Poem), b. Tennyson (Edwin 
Morris). c. Shelley (The Sensitive Plant). d. Burns (Verses on the 
Death of Sir James Hunter Blair). e. Wordsworth (Peter Bell). 
f. Wordsworth (The Idiot Boy). g. Alfred Austin (The Wind). h. 
Chapman’s Homer. i. A Babu poet on the death of Queen Victoria. 
j. William Howitt (The Wind in a Rage). 

2, a. Cold Comfort Farm (Stella Gibbons). b. Antic Hay (Aldous 
Huxley). c. Cakes and Ale (Somerset Maugham). d. Black Mischief 
(Evelyn Waugh). e. Angel Pavement (J, B. Priestley). f. Portrait 
of a Lady (Henry James). g. A Passage to India (E. M. Forster). 
h. Love and Mr. Lewisham (H, G. Wells). i. Death at the President’s 
Lodging (Michael Innes). 

3. a. David. b. none. c. 
f. Henry. 

4. a. The Wreckers (Ethel Smyth). b. Otello (Verdi). c. Gianni 
Schicchi (Puccini). d. The Perfect Fool (Holst). e. Falstaff (Verdi). 
f. Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). g. Armide (Gluck). h. The Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe). 

5. a. El Greco. b. Dame Sybil Thorndike. c., Maude Royden. 
d. Dame Ninette de Valois. e. Agatha Christie. f. Moira Shearer. 
g. Stendhal. h. Mark Twain. i. Cyril Connolly. j. George Eliot. 

6. There were eight before General Eisenhower: George 
Washington, Andrew Jackson, William Henry Harrison, Zachary 
Taylor, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, 
Benjamin Harrison. 

7. Sybaritic, Spartan; Apolline, Dionysiac; laconic, peri- 
phrastic ; diatribe, panegyric ; extrapolate, interpolate. 

8. a. The number of faces of the five regular solids. b. The 
Kéchel numbers of Mozart’s symphonies 39, 40, 41. c. £1—=$2.80. 
d. A bowling analysis. e. Number of grammes in a Ib. f. Length 
of solar year in days. g. The great claret years. 

% wpoc¢eat. 

10. All refer to Cambridge. a. Rose Macaulay. b. Alfred 
Marshall’s inaugural lecture, 1885. c. C. Saint-Saens, Portraits et 
Souvenirs, 1900. d. Michael Drayton, Polyolbion, 1622. e. Gray’s 
letters, 1760. f. J. E. B. Mayor, 1899. 

11. a. H. de Vere Stacpoole. b. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
c. Phineas Fletcher. d. Sir James Frazer. e. Michael Arlen. f. 
Alexandre Dumas. g. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. = h. Stendhal, 
i. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

12. a. Stannic chloride pentahydrate or anhydrous stannous 
chloride. b. Lead acetate trihydrate. c. Potassium hydrogen tartarate. 
d. Nitro-glycerine. e. Mercuric thiocyanate. 

13. a. Cardiff. b. Edinburgh. c. Glasgow. d. Dublin. e. 
Colombo. f. Birmingham. g. Bristol. h. Chicago. i. Calcutta, 
j. York. k. Plymouth. 1. Cambridge. 

14. a. J. Galt. b.C. P. Snow. c. Anthony Trollope. d. William 
Dean Howells. e. Machiavelli. f. Henry James. 

15. a. All are employed in a woollen manufactory. b. The 
Seven Sleepers of popular legend. c. Sites of Round Churches. 
d. Names of grapes used in making wine. e. Old Possum’s Practical 
Cats (T. S. Eliot). f. Defunct makes of light cars. g. Type faces. 

16. a. She was his daughter by Jocasta, his wife and mother. 
b. Brother-in-law. c¢. Sister and wife. d. Father and son, 

17. g, h, i are fictitious. 

18. a. Cornwall and Devon. 


William. d. none. e. Charles. 


b. Cumberland. c. Staffordshire. 
d. Westmorland. e. Sussex and Kent. f. Derbyshire, Lincolnshire 
and Warwickshire. g. Isle of Man. h. Shropshire. i. Norfolk. 
j. Yorkshire. k. South Western Scotland. 1. Northamptonshire. 

19. a. Julian Symons. b. Freeman Wills Crofts. c. Josephine 
Bell. d. Christopher Bush. e. Elizabeth Ferrars. f. Christianna 
Brand. g. Leo Bruce. h. J. J. Connington. 

20. a. waistcoat. b. feet. c. wife. d. Jew. 
f. rent. g. dinner. h. railway guard (Christmas card). 
(sky rocket). j. heart (raspberry tart). 

21. a. A defile in the Balkans, extending S.E. in the direction of 
Salonika. b. The crab that went on the Kon-Tiki expedition. 
c. A novel by R. L. Stevenson. d. Head of a Nigerian tribe. 
e. An ecclesiastical congress, 1521. f. Elizabethan England. g. A 
tribal chief in the North West Frontier Provinces. h. The Emperor 
of Abyssinia. 


e. hat (tit-for-tat), 
i. pocket 
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Marshal Tito’s Visit 
Sixr.—If Mr. Waugh’s interest in Yugoslav affairs had started between 


the two world wars he would know that Stephen Radic, the adored 
leader of the Croat Peasant Party (to which an overwhelming number 
of the Croats belonged), would, if he were alive today, be a warm 
adherent of Marshal Tito, if only because the excessive monastic lands, 
on which very inadequate taxes were paid, have now been distributed 
among the land-hungry peasants. Denouncing Radic as anti-Christ, 
the then Archbishop, Dr. Bauer, forbade his flock from attendance at 
Radic’s meetings; this prohibition was ignored. 

A very much smaller political party was that of Ante Pavelic, who 
was condemned to death in absentia by a French court for having 
organised the assassination at Marseilles of King Alexander. Sheltered 
by Mussolini in Italy, Pavelic flew back to Yugoslavia as soon as the 
German army crossed the frontier; and on the next day Archbishop 
Stepinac called upon him and then issued an official circular to his 
clergy calling upon them to collaborate with this criminal quisling. 
As the Yugoslav army was still resisting the invaders in Bosnia, 
Stepinac was flagrantly guilty of high treason. He accepted a decora- 
tion from Pavelic, and it is not known that he ever rebuked those of 
his clergy who took part in the forcible conversions of Orthodox 


persons to Catholicism, during which hundreds of lives were lost. Let 
one example suffice out of many. There exists a photograph of 


Miroslav Filipovic as a Franciscan monk and then in his uniform as 
commandant of the Jasenovac concentration camp, where he admitted 
having ordered the murder of 40,000 men, women and children. Tito 
is now being blamed because some priests are in prison! And Tito’s 
leniency was such that he merely requested Stepinac to leave the 
country. 

lito makes the not unreasonable request that a priest should be a 
good citizen. Monsignor Riccig is Vice-President of the Croat 
Parliament, while in Serbia the priest Smiljanovic holds a_ similar 
position. The Orthodox Patriarch has issued a statement that there now 
exists perfect understanding between the Church and the Government, 
which pays all the social insurance for the priests, old age pensions, 
family allowances, &c. Even larger amounts are being paid to the 
Catholic Church in Croatia, because of the restoration made 
necessary after Pavelic’s Ustachi had used so many of the churches 
as forts, with machine-guns in the towers, after which they had to be 
attacked. ° 

In order to attack Marshal Tito any stick appears to be suitable. He 
is now being severely criticised because a young man has to be at least 
fifteen years old before entering a seminary, Of course he should 
be congratulated for approaching our system under which one enters 
a theological college after the university, which is infinitely preferable 
to having children entering a seminary at the age of ten or twelve. 
He is also criticised because in as many hospitals as possible the 
unqualified and somewhat ignorant nuns have been replaced by 
qualified nurses, some of them White Russians who have been made 
very welcome in Yugoslavia.—Yours faithfully, HENRY BAERLEIN. 

Bath Club, 74 St. James's Street, S.W.1. 


Sir,—I am neither a Roman, nor an Anglo, Catholic, but I find Mr. 
Cardew-Rendle’s letter terrifying. He suggests that we should greet 
Marshal Tito “with a hearty English huzza,” on the ground that, by 
persecuting Christians and Christianity, he has “put out of joint 
the noses of autocrats both in the Kremlin and the Vatican.” To some 
of your readers, surely, this Christmas Eve pronouncement will have 
brought a sense of vertigo, as at the sudden glimpse of an abyss beneath 
their feet. If such is the temper of Christendom today, they will reflect, 
may Christendom indeed be doomed, and deserve, to perish. Can 
anyone imagine the readers of the Spectator seventy years ago being 
invited to produce a hearty English huzza for the Sultan of Turkey, 
because the “ Bulgarian atrocities” had put the noses of the Tsar 
and the Orthodox Patriarch out of joint ?—Yours faithfully, 
Adderbury, Near Banbury, Oxon. ELTON. 
Sir,—Speaking as one of the bigots mentioned by a correspondent 
on the Tito visit, I cannot fail to see a certain fraternal similarity 
of mind ip your selection of the letters on the subject. I may add 
how quite surprised I was at the obtuseness of Janus. One would have 
thought that Hitler had taught us just how those valiant abstractions, 
“ Head of State,” “friendly nation,” &c., could cover moral evil from 
eyes which do not want to see. Doubtless many letters have reminded 
him more cogently of this. It is most disappointing to see the 
Spectator do this praetorian work round the Foreign Secretary.—Yours 
faithfully, J. G. APPLETON. 
Great Massingham, King's Lynn. 
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THE EDITOR 


* Marginal Comment” 


Sir,—How could you, Sir, how could you darken our New Year by 
hurling this horrible news at us? I can only say that in my opinion you 
are gravely at fault in not having safeguarded your readers long since 
by entering into an irrevocable agreement with Mr. Nicolson for a 
weekly Marginal Comment for ninety-nine years or the period of his 
life, whichever might be the longer.—-Yours faithfully, 

Doris Downey. 

Netherfield, Richmond Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Sir,—I am sure that Mr. Nicolson’s very understandable decision will 
leave everyone with a deep sense of personal loss; and I am sure that 
all readers of the Spectator will have developed an added high regard 
for the man whose never-failing weekly essay seemed to bring a sense 
of proportion to a hurried and busy life—Yours faithfully, 

19 Gosfield Road, Epsom, Surrey. P. L. SCARBOROUGH. 

[We have received a number of letters to the same effect.—Editor, 
Spectator.) 

. 
Privacy and the Press 

Sir,—In his article, Privacy and the Press, Mr. C. J. Slade says 
quite truly that Lord Porter’s Committee on the Law of Defamation 
declined to deal with the problem created by instances of invasion of 
privacy by the Press. But, in quoting from the Porter Report the 
reasons for the Committee’s decision, he omits a sentence which, though 
it may not be relevant to the case he seeks to make, is nevertheless 
important in relation to a remedy for the mischief. The three dots 
by which your contributor indicates this excision enable .him to keep 
out of sight this statement by the Committee: 

“It appears to us, however, that the difficulties which confront 
this Committee should not form an obstacle to action by the 
Press itself or prevent it from dealing with the problem as one 
of internal discipline to be regulated by an understanding between 
the proprietorial and journalistic organisations.” 

The kind of action there suggested is now contained within the functions 
of the proposed Press Council, which the appropriate bodies are now 
trying to constitute, 

It seems to me less than fair to the Porter Committee (of which I 
was a member) to convey the impression that we brushed aside the 
problem without any constructive comment. It is also less than 
generous to discuss this subject and to make no allusion to the efforts 
of those representative proprietors, editors and journalists who are now 
striving to arrive at a satisfactory constitution for a Press Council. 

I have no difficulty in believing Mr. Slade’s statement that the 
Defamation Act, 1952, “has been criticised on the grounds that it 
affords excessive protection to the newspapers.” but the fact that such 
criticism has been made does not mean that the allegation is true. 
In any discussion about the Press, fairness requires one to remember 
that there are, and always have been, people who are animated by 
a bitter hostility to newspapers. There are also odd folk to whom 
the word “ Press” seems to mean no more than the newspaper they 
most dislike. Usually such critics have no conception of the range 
and variety of publications covered by the word, and how few of them 
practise that “cheap and degrading journalism” to which your con- 
tributor alludes. 

Mr. Slade writes of “a gap in the law” which, in his opinion, 
should be closed. I do not doubt, if that gap were closed, the critics 
would detect other gaps. In any sphere of human activity in which 
freedom may be said to exist, there must be legislative gaps. Free 
institutions are invariably untidy, exasperatingly so at times. (Even 
Parliament is.) Tidy them up at the behest of people who see some- 
thing admirable in legislative regimentation, and they cease to be free. 

In the past thirfy years at least four Acts of Parliament have imposed 
upon our Press restrictions which did not exist previously in this 
country. That disquieting trend of our times makes it the more 
desirable that the societies of the Press should be given the fullest 
opportunity to set up, as they are trying to do, a system of internal 
discipline which is likely to endure, and so leave no plausible excuse 
for further interference by Parliament.—Yours faithfully, 

107 Fleet Street, E.C A. H. A. TAYLor. 


Kenya 

Sir,—It has been gratifying to us to read, through the venue of your 
paper, articles of sound sense, and on the whole correct reports of 
happenings in the colony, since the declaration of a state of emergency. 
The settlers’ outlook has been so badly presented in the majority 
of newspapers that a totally wrong impression of the happenings, 
day to day, in Kenya has been given, and, worse, been absorbed by the 
uneducated (concerning Kenya) masses at home in England. 
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To Stimulate Additional 
Personal Savings 


THE RATE OF INTEREST ON ALL 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


is increased to 


37% NET— FROM 
4 Ist JAN., 1953 


(Income Tax Paid by the Society) 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £7 ,000,000 Reserves £360,000 


Full information from 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
providing the most attractive Investment 
and Mortgage facilities. Founded in 1848. 


1953 
BONUS YEAR 


* 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 
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Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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CAME TO OXFORD 
GERTRUDE BONE 
Illustrated by MUIRHEAD BONE 


“a richly entertaining blend of fact and poetry *’ with “the 
inestimable advantage of Muirhead Bone’s co-operation. ; 










...a book which should be the joy of dons and undergraduates 
for years to come.’’ — Manchester Guardian. 30s. net 


MODERN DRAMA 
MARTIN LAMM 
Translated by K. Elliott 


A masterly survey of modern drama in Europe and America 
of the last hundred years, including a study of those dramatists 
who contributed to the technical development of the geen 

25s. net 


An Introduction to the 
ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 
OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 

S. B. CHRIMES 


This work seeks to trace the general history of the central 
. administrative system until the end of the fourteenth century, 
and to indicate the main lines of transition from Mediaeval to 
early Tudor times. 27s. 6d. net 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 
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In one recent week we have heard that a young European was 
shot and wounded on his farm, two army askari were missing, and 
later found murdered, their hands having been cut off, their rifles and 
fifteen rounds of ammunition stolen (the latter will mean possibly 
thirty attempts in the future on the lives of members of the community), 
a forest-guard murdered, his body foully cut about, and decapitated, 
a European farmer's pig-sties burnt down, with forty-odd pigs inside 
them at the time, and many other outward signs that all is still not well 
regarding the situation generally. 

One can see, from the faces, actions and doings of the Wa-Kikuyu 
still employed on many farms in this area alone, a smug satisfaction, 
and an open challenge to us. They have noticed that comparatively 
little inconvenience has been given to them since the start of the 
emergency, when they had been expecting in the majority of cases 
drastic action to be taken by the “Serkali” against them. This 
apathetic handling of the emergency is going to cause much more 
unrest in the end. 

That we should have to be the pawns in a party struggle. is, to 
say the least, hard to swallow, and one realises only too well that the 
Conservative Government, or indeed any other party should it 
be in power, would be loath to “go to the country” over what 
is, unfortunately, to them a petty matter, and hence they are scared to 
take what action we all know is necessary to combat Mau Mau. As 
long as the Wa-Kikuyt are more scared of Mau Mau than the forces 
of law and order and administration, then the situation cannot improve. 
Should the Labour M.P.s, who are causing this state happen to live 
in this country, I am sure that they would be the loudest callers for 
stronger action to be taken by the Government against Mau Mau, and 
indeed under the present circumstances one might expect them to give 
more support to the Government, considering that it is their fellow 
countrymen who are suffering, together with members of the other 
races, the foulness caused by Mau Mau. 

A warning should be given to those who thank us for our restraint 
up to now in not having done what many of us would like to do 
ourselves—take the law into our own hands. This restraint must 
not be taken for granted, if we are to suffer in the future from attacks 
on our persons and our farms. 

We hear too much about protecting the loyal Kikuyu and too little 
about protecting the loyal settlers; hence we shall have to protect 
ourselves more adequately in the future.—Yours faithfully, 

Kirindu Farm, Ol Kalen, Kenya. R. F. Davipson. 


Manchester’s “Forward Movement” 


Sin,—I am sorry for the slip by which I, beguiled thereto by a statement 
made somewhere in print, included Manchester among the cities which 
had had a universal mission in 1952, though to have claimed this 
adventure for it was not after all tantamount to an accusation of 
unrighteousness. For the rest there has been a misunderstanding, for 
which I must blame myself, not Mr. Sheild. 1 Was using the word 
Manchester as a kind of generic term to cover any great industrial 
city. I might as easily have written Portsmouth or Cardiff, or even 
invented a name like Coketown. But Manchester came most easily 
to the pen as I had lived and worked there for a good many years. 
Certainly I never meant to read the Church there a lecture. I wouldn't 
dare! And I owe that great city far too much so to presume. It 
is a real joy to know that the Church in Manchester is doing what 
1 believe so strongly ought to be done everywhere. But I never 
supposed or intended to suggest that it wasn’t. No doubt a great deal 
of this enterprise will fall to Mr. Sheild to guide and inspire, and, 
goodness knows, I wish him all the luck in the world in the name of 
the Lord.—Yours faithfully, RoGeR LLoyp. 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 
Sir,—It was right to correct the article about the work of the Church 


in Manchester, by Canon Roger Lloyd, in your issue of December 19th. 
and even with 


But surely it should have been done with courtesy 

Christian tolerance and humility? These virtues were scarcely 

apparent in the letter from the Rev. Edward O. Sheild. A _ pity.— 
STELLA HORWELL. 


Yours faithfully, 
Riverside Cottage, Wallingford, Berks. 


Commonwealth and Coronation 


Sir.—I have just read the article entitled Commonwealth and 
Coronation in the Spectator of November 28th, 1952, and I should 
like to second the suggestion made in the article that some form of 
participation should be arranged for Commonwealth representatives 
at the Coronation. In view of the religious nature of the Coronation 
service it would, perhaps, be best to provide for Commonwealth 
assistance in some such secular ceremony as a revived enthronement 
in Westminster Hall. The Asian Kingdoms, and India, are not 
Christian—and the recent revision of the Queen’s style has taken this 
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fact into account—and the largest denomination in the Dominion of 
Canada is the Roman Catholic Church; hence the direct inclusion of 
trans-oceanic Anglican archbishops might weaken, rather than 
strengthen, the symbolic unity of the Commonwealth and Empire which 
is expressed in the personality of the Crown. 

There are many subjects of the Queen in Canada who view with 
anxiety the inevitable remoteness of the monarchy from the personal 
experience of the great majority of the citizens of this kingdom. The 
royal tours of 1939 and 1951 show that the Royal connection is still 
popular and important, but the Viceregal Court at Ottawa (especially 
at the present time) is hardly a satisfactory substitute for the Crown 
itself. Some such plan as that suggested by the Round Table and the 
Spectator would do much to fill the gap, in Canada and the rest of 
the Commonwealth. 

May I close with one small correction of detail? The organisation 
of the Anglican communion in Australasia and South Africa is not 
familiar to me, but that of the Church in Canada is. The article 
Commonwealth and Coronation spoke of “the metropolitans of the 
Dominions, the Archbishops of Toronto and Cape Town and Sydney ” 

but the Church of England in Canada has four Ecclesiastical 
Provinces, and each has an Archbishop Metropolitan. (Succession is 
by seniority, except in the Province of Rupertsland, and three of the 
four Metropolitans retain their diocesan designation; the Archbishopric 
of Rupertsland is the only really elective and stationary Metropolitan- 
ate.) The Church in Canada has also a General Synod and a Primate; 
the Primacy is elective, peripatetic (the Primate’s designation is that of 
his own diocese), and the present Primate is the Most. Rev. W. F. 
Barfoot, Archbishop of Edmonton. Since the death of Dr. D. T. Owen 
the Bishop of Toronto has been just another prelate of the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Ontario.—Yours faithfully, E. T. GALpin. 

133 Durand Street, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 


“Seeing Browning Plain” 


Sir,—In stating in my review that the poet had “no deep moral 
message,” I was combating the attitude of those Browning Society 
pundits who with F. J. Nettleship demanded on every occasion: “ For 
us today what is the lesson that the poet would teach?” Unlike the 
Victorians, we do not today look to our poets for moral messages. 
We do, however, look to them for true emotion and for a scrupulous 
statement of their own experience. Here Browning offers us a real 


lesson. It is impossible, nevertheless, in my belief, to go to him for 
guidance “in the weightier matters of morality and religion.” For 


here it is the religious teacher and not the poet who is the authority. 

Nor does this fact seem to me to rob Browning’s poetry of any tittle 

of its greatness.—Yours faithfully, J. M. COHEN. 
50 Middleway, N.W.11. 


“ Christmas Questions ” 


Sir,—Not to be mistaken for a Scottish Nationalist must be among 
the minor cares of all sensible Scotsmen. But I have an anticipatory 
misgiving about what may be the published solution to Question 
No. 18 (k) of the Six Fellows of St. John’s (on whom be peace, 
according to their deserts): “ About what English regions do the follow- 
ing novelists chiefly write-? . . . S. R. Crockett.” I suspect that we 
may find the answer to be Galloway and Carrick. I was brought up 
largely on a diet of Crockett; I am Carrick-bred, Galloway-raised and 
Carrick-domiciled; I can think of gp English region in which Crockett 
dabbled; and although the Lords of Galloway, which at one time 
included Carrick, sometimes supported the English against the kings 
of Scotland, neither the Province itself nor its umquhile component 
were ever part of England. 

A similar irritation flaunted itself a few months ago in The Times 
Literary Supplement, when a book called English Travellers of the 
Seventeenth Century, or some such title, was reviewed there, and the 
greater part of the review devoted to the journeys of William Lithgow, 
who was entirely of Scotch descent. (The word “Scotch,” incident- 
ally, though good enough for William Lithgow, George Buchanan, 
Robert Burns and Walter Scott, has for some reason come into dis- 
repute among Nationalists, who use its hesitant synonyms of “ Scots” 
and “ Scottish” as a sort of badge, and thereby give rise to a lot of 
extra nonsense.) 

Good manners and accuracy alike require that neither Crocket 
nor Lithgow be described as English; and the Spectator, The Times 
Literary Supplement and Gentle Johnians who err all embarrass one, 
and strengthen the cause of the cranks, when they drop such bricks as 
these. I shall be confounded, of course, if I find that Crockett wrote 
a series of novels about (say) Wessex which I do not know about, or if 
I have risen to a fly deliberately cast.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD FERGUSSON. 

137 Boulevard de la Reine, Versailles, France. 
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THE 
STATE 
THE 
ENEMY 


By SIR ERNEST BENN 


In his new, and seventeenth, book, the author of 
Confessions of a Capitalist rationally but ruthlessly 
examines the results of recent ‘* planning ’’. In the 
past few years, it appears, every basic law of economics 
has been cheerfully discarded in favour of a policy 
of replacing incentives by security, and business 
initiative by Civil Service restrictiveness. 

‘** Nationalisation,’’ writes Sir Ernest, ‘*‘ has not 
brought the expected smile to the face of the worker, 
full employment has not encouraged production, the 
management of money has not improved its quality ; 
in fact, all the anticipations of the original Fabian 
Essays, the bases of modern Socialism, have proved 
disappointing, if not entirely fallacious.’’ 

The author goes on to approach old problems from 
a new, or at least, different point of view. The State 
is the instrument of Socialism ; indeed, the only instru- 
ment which Socialism can employ. By discussing our 
experience all the way from Lloyd George, who inherited 
a-budget of 100 millions, to Attlee, who left the National 
Expenditure at four thousand millions, Sir Ernest 
endeavours to show that the instrument is and always 
must be unsuited for many of the purposes for which 


it has been used. 
12s. 6d. 

x 
From the publishers of 
Professor Keeton’s ‘The 
Passing of Parliament’, 
which was greeted by Parlia- 
ment, Press and Public as 

a “ timely warning” 

* 

ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


Bouverie House’ Fleet Street > London: EC4 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


My grandfather firmly believed that it was a lucky house that was 
chosen as a home by birds. At one time the farmhouse was shared 
by starlings, sparrows and owls, although the swallows that came 
each year preferred the open-fronted cart-shed or the byre. The 
birds were protected. If the chimneys were cleaned with rope, stone 
and gorse-bush, the sweeper was instructed to leave the chimney in 
which the owls lived. When white-washing was done, the sparrows 
that lived in the eaves or built their untidy nest in the tea-rose were 
not molested, and even the noisy starlings were spared. Perhaps because 
I lived in that house, I take satisfaction in seeing that our eaves are 
the home of sparrows and that a blue-tit regularly shelters under the 
tiles at one corner. I find it a little harder to tolerate the jackdaws. 
They have a habit of sweeping the chimney without warning. They 
make a great deal of noise at daybreak, and once one flew out of the 
fireplace in our bedroom and covered us with soot, but, even so, 
I think a house in which no bird nests is a strange, sombre place. 
The twittering of a bird in the roof is a hopeful sound at daybreak. 


A Shuttler 

Shuttlers, I believe, are what the tramps call members of the frater- 
nity who work to and fro between fixed ports of call on a route that 
never varies. When they reach their destination, they immediately set 
out on the journey back. We are on the route of one of these 
shuttlers. Where he comes from or where he goes I do not know, but 
he shows up regularly in the village, plods round the back streets 
making calls at particular houses and then wanders off to sort out his 
bag of tricks on a seat under some trees. He is a dark-visaged man, 
and wears a battered hat and a ragged suit. His bag, from what I have 
seen, contains a jumble of rags which may hide treasured articles of a 
tramp’s equipment. dt is cold and wet just now; so he is probably late 
on his road. Usually I see him in the spring or early summer, and 
when I pass him in the street he bids me good-day. For some reason 
he strikes me as being an old soldier. It may be the way he carries 
himself or the way he shoulders his pack. 


Flooded Fields 

A flooded field is often either the result of ditches overflowing or 
water accumulating in low-lying places, but whatever the cause one 
hardly notices the thing happening. One day, it seems, the field is 
green and the next under water, but the change does not end there. 
The life of the field changes too. Before the grass has been covered 
for many days snipe will be down, feeding around the shallows. If 
there are ditches about, a moorhen is almost certain to come paddling 
out, scurrying back to the shelter of the round rushes when disturbed. 
Although they may not always land, wild duck will sweep down to 
investigate the new lake. I passed such a place at the week-end. The 
river had lost its course and had streamed over the field, carrying bits 
of bushes and branches with it. The water-fowl were there too, and 
four or five black bullocks stood stupidly on a mound, watching their 
reflections in the flood. I expect that when I pass again the flood will 
have vanished. The field will look dirty and untidy with the debris 
the river has left stranded, and the birds will have gone leaving the 
muddy grass to those wintering cattle. 


A Forlorn Goose 

I could hear the clock chiming down in the village as | stood at 
the gate looking across the field. The scramble to prepare birds for 
Christmas was over, and I watched the sole survivor of a flock of 
geese coming waddling up from the pond. A month ago she would 
have been one of a dozen going back to the coops or pens at feeding- 
time. The forlorn goose twitched her tail and crossed the bare hill, 
going between a drystone wall and a gatepost to regain the farmyard. 
The survivors of the chicken population watched the goose from a shed 
where they were huddled under a cart. There was something 
pathetic in the sight of them. The goose halted as though 
considering whether feeding-time was over or not, and then made a 
half-hearted approach to the chickens. There was no comfort to be 
had for this poor creature, but before I left a woman came hurrying 
across from the farmhouse and bustled the mixed collection of birds 
into a shed. The goose had evidently come too late for supper, and 
no one cared that she was hungry so long as the door was padlocked 
against the fox. Concern as to the plumpness of a goose is no longer 
acute. 


Straw Protection 

A good quantity of clean straw is a valuable asset in the garden in 
winter. Not only does it help to bring forward rhubarb that is being 
forced, but it is also most useful for protecting celery-crowns from 
frost. A season ago, when I had sweet-peas up well before Christmas, 
I saved them from hard frost and snow by spreading straw lightly 
over the bed. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
The Laughing Novelist 


Henry Fielding : His Life, Works and Times. By F. Homes Dudden. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford. Two vols. £5 5s.) 


It is the need of entertainment in the fullest sense of the word that 
sends us to Fielding. Not many now go to his angry rival for 
refreshment, which is the primary purpose of the novel. Richardson 
can claim as hard as he is able to be the father of the modern English 
novel, but he is a dreary parent. Except the determined literary 
student in search of origins, who today has time enough and stomach 
enough to tackle Sir Charles Grandison 2? We gaze at that formidable 
array of volumes and pass on, a reflection on life's brevity losing 
half its wistfulness. And what are other claims compared with 
Fielding’s supreme honour that he raised the novel to the rank won 
by poetry and drama in our literature ? And is he not enshrined 
in the lasting monument of Gibbon’s massive prose : “* The successors 
of Charles the Fifth may disdain their brethren of England; but 
the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite nicture of human manners, 
will outlive the Palace of the Escurial and the imperial eagle of the 
house of Austria ’’’? Incidentally, Dr. Dudden insists on emphasising 
modern genealogy’s damp discovery that the legend of Fielding’s 
descent from the Habsburg family is without foundation—a piece of 
scholarship we could well be spared, though it cannot destroy the 
patent from oblivion awarded by Gibbon. 


Not Fielding only but the whole panorama of eighteenth-century 
England with its brilliance and brutality is portrayed in Dr. Dudden’s 
stately volumes. He strolls through that landscape, as puzzling as 
Peter Breughel’s, with the easy familiarity of an ancient in his village 
street. He says little to challenge, but there is at times a ceremonious 
solemnity in his elucidations that touches naiveté and would draw a 
beam from the quizzical eyes of Henry Fielding, as when he says of 
Moliére, whose Le Médecin malgré lui Fielding rapidly adapted, 
** His masterpieces were distinguished by accurate observation and 
superbly humorous presentation of the facts of human nature and 
society ’® ; or when, in recording Fielding’s second marriage, which 
took place on November 27th, 1747, and the birth of his son in the 
following February, he remarks that ** the proximity of these dates 
is significant.’” Dr. Dudden misses nothing in his desire to keep 
readers fully informed. 

Fielding’s fame as a novelist has so overshadowed his genius as a 
satirical playwright that it took long insistence by Bernard Shaw to 
reawaken modern criticism to its status. Tom Thumb is now recog- 
nised, as it was when produced (except by its victims), as an astonish- 
ing theatrical achievement. Bathos in diction after that derision 
could persist only with those who could pract:s: nothing else ; 
worldly ‘* greatness,’’ of course, survives centuries of contempt and 
is an ever-present target. Dr. Dudden gives detailed attention to 
Fielding’s efforts in the theatre, and to their social and political 
background. They make an exciting narrative. Still, we are grateful 
that Robert Walpole’s censorship revenge on satire turned Fielding 
to other enterprises, driving him out of the trade of Moliére and 
Aristophanes, as Shaw says, into that of Cervantes. The novels are 
very English in spirit, but two influences are clear: Don Quixote 
and classical studies. 


Richardson could be added. He was an irritant influence. As 
knight-errantry romance was to Cervantes so was Pamela’s calculated 
innocence to Fielding. Joseph Andrews begins as a parody of the 
prudential insurance of Richardson’s morality. It begins like that, 
but very soon Parson Adams and Joseph are carrying us across 
country on a rollicking sequence of adventures that banishes prob- 
lems of philosophy, though the author never forgot the problems. 
He could be coarse, but the candid wisdom of his outlook on 
life and letters embraced the principles by which he lived. Affectation, 
proceeding either from vanity or hypocrisy, was his bugbear. His 
credo is declared in the preface to Joseph Andrews : ** Great vices are 
the proper objects of our detestation, smaller faults of our pity.’’ 
The vices in.the novels are ** rather the accidental consequences of 
some human frailty or foible than causes habitually existing in the 
mind.’’ 

Laughter is his weapon and his entertainment. He is Dickens’s 
equal in this. His humour serves every purpose in the immortal 
Tom Jones. The dedication declares his intention to laugh mankind 
out of their favourite follies and vices. He is the Jaughing novelist ; 
the human comedy is a jest. He is as prolific as Dickens in this 
panoramic novel in creating vital characters. He laughs at them all, 
good and bad-(Blifil excepted, who was not even a bad joke). He 


THE WEEK 


even brings the author on the scene to twit at Harry Fielding discours- 
ing on the virtue of chastity. 

His irony is genial, unlike Swift’s, although in his story of 
Jonathan Wild, an indictment of human greatness, it turned as 
fierce and comprehensive in its sweep as Swift’s. He had played a 
great part as magistrate in clearing the iniquitous cesspools of 
London, and he. knew what a criminal was like. But in Jonathan 
Wild the Great common roguery was not the game he was after. It 
was the overturning of people on pinnacles. The statesman-robber 
was the chief character; for Wild we read Sir Robert Walpole. 
And Walpole he does not distinguish as outstanding among 
statesmen for corruption. Throughout his journalism he seldom 
modifies his idea that great man and great rogue are synony- 
mous terms. In this matter only was his tolerance put out to grass, 
while wit took the place of humour. Amelia, too, is a sombre view 
of life, the human spectacle no longer a comedy. The story of the 
voyage to Lisbon was written by a dying man; the geniality and 
loving-kindness of the young Fielding have returned, and shine 
through the ordeal recorded in that melancholy journal. 

PHILIP TOMLINSON. 


Troubadour of Education 


Achievement in Education : “The Work of Michael Ernest Sadler, 
1885-1935. By Lynda Grier. (Constable. 30s.) 


THE two most fortunate things in Michael Sadler’s life were that he 
was jostled out of the Board of Education in 1903 and that Lloyd 
George did not offer him the Presidency of the Board in 1916. He 
was born to be the troubadour of education, not its lawgiver. 
Troubadour—or prophet, if you will ; but the gayer name fits his 
temperament the better. He was a great educational reformer, but 
he liked and shared the double-mindedness of Englishmen on issues 
where systems impinge on freedoms; and, unlike many ** educa- 
tionists,’’ he was far too intelligent not to know that, on any such 
issue at any given time, a Government must choose and pay for its 
choice. His lasting influence as a preacher of principles was the 
greater because he never had to make such choices. Of his two 
early enthusiasms, he did not have to reconcile in practice an inde- 
pendent Council of Education with the financial policy of a Cabinet, 
nor to draw a defensible line on the dangerous frontier between the 
professional registration and the restrictive licensing of teachers. 
As it was, he could not understand, in 1902-3, Morant’s dislike of a 
roving research department publishing voluminous reports in the 
name of a Cabinet Minister—and Miss Grier is still so puzzled by 
it that she looks for all sorts of concealed cards up personal sleeves 
and misses the obvious cards on the table. After all, Morant’s 
foibles apart, the two favourite demands of educationists for a 
‘** Minister’’’ of Education and for a ‘* real Board ’’ of Education 
are strictly incompatible. Since 1944 they have won the first, but 
are farther than ever from the second. This, however, is the only 
blemish in a fascinating book, written in pure love of a singularly 
exhilarating character. 


Sadler’s life’s work was to display ideas on the grand scale : first, 
in these same voluminous reports, most of them written in the, for 
him, happy days before the Act of 1902 had brought education 
within the full grip of ‘*‘ responsible government ’’; later, in his 
advisory reports to local education authorities ; then in the report 
of his Commission on the university of Calcutta ; and always ina 
thousand speeches, lectures and occasional publications. In all 
these he was dealing with long-range policies, and the effects of many 
of them were correspondingly indirect. For instance, as Miss 
Grier observes, the Calcutta report has had less effect on Calcutta 
itself than on other Indian universities. But no one did so much 
as he, both in England and India, to create what can only be des- 
cribed as a.sound educational conscience. 


If this was his true work, his true home, in which he spent the las 
half of his working life, was university administration. Especially 
in his twelve years as Vice-Chancellor of the almost new University 
of Leeds he could live the free life of constructive education as he 
conceived it, where administration is pure personal leadership ; 
where institutions grow, not by compulsion, but by attraction ; and 
where a teaching body becomes a civic centre, not by the performance 
of statutory duties, but by the mere force of its cultural standards 
and by proof that those standards can be effectively applied to the 
work: both of municipal schools and of the business world. This 
last was, above all, his darling idea: that local universities should 
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be the integrators of local life. We are unlikely to see the hundred 
local universities of his dream, but he was, in some sort, the father 
of the university-college movement, the ultimate development of 
which we cannot yet predict. 

A historian may one day trace, during the period covered by 
Sadler’s life, a curious romantic movement in the ** social sciences,”” 
which sought in something called ** education *’ the secret of human 
progress, the only way to the moralisation of human society, and all 
hope of human perfection. When he studies the vagaries of that 
movement from America to Germany, he may well turn with relief 
to Sadler, who was so much admired by its English devotees as the 
typical example of the saving sanity and sweetness of English 
thought. Eustace Percy. 


A Slice of Recent History 


Roosevelt and the New Deal. By D. W. Brogan. (Oxford University 
Press. 16s.) 

It is a strange experience to see one’s own struggles in journalism 
suddenly become ‘* history.’” This reviewer was in charge on an 
American newspaper during much of the period which Professor 
Brogan describes. Thus the New Deal, with its accompanying up- 
roar, still seems like the normal day’s work. Yet here it all is, in the 
past tense and between hard covers: the N.R.A., the T.V.A., the 
bankrupt farmers and the Triple-A, the ‘* Court-packing bill,’’ the 
Third Term, the battle with the isolationists. One may question 
whether the history of such a turbulent period can be written so soon 
after the event, with so littlke documentation except from the Press 
and from the anecdotes of biased friends andenemies. But if it can be 
done at all, Denis Brogan is the man to do it. He knows the United 
States intimately, as a student of history and government, and as a 
frequent visitor whose curiosity is insatiable and whose memory is 
the envy of all who are acquainted with him. And he is incapable 
of being dull. He has therefore given us a picture of American 
politics during the era of Franklin Roosevelt which is detailed and 
lively, clear and condensed, and which avoids the error of treating 
the New Deal as a series of emergency measures called forth by the 
Depression. 

As Professor Brogan says in his summing-up, the New Deal 
represents the continuity of American history, from the days of the 
Populists in the 1880s and 1890s until the days of Mr. Truman. 
** Seen from a longer historical perspective,’’ he writes,** it was the 
Harding-Coolidge epoch that was the interruption of a long-term 
historical process. . . . Even the political history of the boom years 
showed that the superficially unchallenged Republican supremacy 
was, in fact, seriously challenged. The La Follette vote in 1924 was 
expressive of a widespread rural discontent that worse times might 
embitter still further. The remarkable strength developed by 
Governor Smith in the great cities in 1928 was ominous, too, ominous 
of a change in temper that men of old political habit refused to take 
into account.’’ American radicalism, or liberalism, stems primarily 
from the Western farms, from the homestead-States, not from the 
factory-towns—which is why so many Europeans misunderstand 
and misinterpret it. After all, it was ** labour,’’ in the European 
sense, which beat Bryan in 1896, preferring Mark Hanna and McKinley 
and ** the full dinner pail.’’ (Incidentally, it was ** labour *’ which 
beat Adlai Stevenson in 1952.) 

** Nebraska’s cry went eastward against the dour and old, 
The mean and cold,”’ 
wrote Vachel Lindsay, lamenting the defeat of Bryan. But 
** Nebraska’s cry °’ found expression in the Square Deal of Theodore 
Roosevelt, in the New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson, in the New 
Deal of F.D.R. 

The floor-manager at the Chicago convention which gave Franklin 
Roosevelt his first nomination was an ex-populist from Nebraska, 
who said that the platform of 1892 ‘* was the real beginning of the 
Roosevelt campaign of 1932.’" The doomed, wasted years from 
Harding to Hoover were not the American norm. They were an 
irrelevance, almost an accident. ‘* Nine crazy years at the ticker 
and three long years in the breadlines ’"—thus the President described 
them in 1936. The vulgar t-agedy might never have happened had 
not Theodore Roosevelt died in 1919, at the age of sixty-one, leaving 
his Republican Party headless and purposeless. All this Professor 
Brogan knows. So his New Deal is never distorted into the product 
of bright young presidential advisers,.or of Marxian imperatives. 
It remains firmly rooted in American history. The problem of 
Franklin Roosevelt himself, the many-sided and inscrutable leader, 
about whom no friends or foes have ever yet agreed, is kept before the 
reader as faithfully as the known facts permit. And the solemnity 
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of his career is movingly illustrated by two photographs—the President 
in 1933 and in 1945. Professor Brogan’s book is an introduction to 
the domestic political problems with which Mr. Eisenhower must 
soon cope. HERBERT AGAR. 


. 

War in Norway . 
The Campaign in Norway. By T. K. Derry. (H.M.S.O. 
Tue Norwegian campaign of 1940 was a small side-show compared 
with later events in the war. The forces involved, except at sea, 
were not great ; and the measure of the fighting can be judged by the 
casualties which, we now learn for the first time, were no more than 
5,000 on each side on land. It was, however, by no means insigni- 
ficant either in the prize gained by the enemy or in the lessons learned 
by the Allies. Germany acquired naval and air bases flanking the 
British Isles which added enormously to the burden of the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F. And we came to realise that hurried British 
improvisation was no match for the thoroughness of German 
preparations and unexampled ruthlessness. The shock to public 
opinion which resulted from so lamentable a demonstration of 
deficiencies in British military planning and organisation was 
salutary. 

It can certainly be argued that the campaign could have ended in 
no other way, once we had been forestalled by the Germans in fhe 
principal ports of Norway and, more important, its airfields, while 
they were able to reinforce at will across the narrow waters of the 
Skagerrak ; unless, that is, we had been able to strike back with 
such overwhelming strength as was not available to us until the last 
year of the war. Nevertheless there can be no excuses for such 
incompetence as characterised the inception of the campaign. We 
read that ** plans as‘such were concocted from hour to hour ”’ ; 
and that, indeed, realistic planning was not attempted because of the 
basic assumption ** that what the General Staff consider to be 
politically and operationally desirable is administratively possible.*’ 
So Allied troops were put on shore with three kitbags per man of 
winter clothing but no transport, while, for example, the anti-aircraft 
guns arrived without their predictors and some without ammunition. 
Our infantry, without skis or the ability to use them, were in most 
places confined by the depth of snow to positions along the roads 
from which they endeavoured to fight trained mountain troops 
supported by armour and aircraft. A succession of retirements 
towards their bombed-out base ports and the succour of the Royal 
Navy was in these circumstances the inevitable fate of each column 
except at Narvik. Here operations were remote from the main 
German airfields and lines of communication, and it was possible to 
land a large force and support it by fighter squadrons. Narvik was 
captured and the first defeat of the war inflicted upon Germany ; 
but, ironically, the march of events in Western Europe forced us to 
evacuate in the hour of victory. 

The whole tragic misadventure of the Norwegian war is well des- 
cribed in this, the first volume to be published in the military series 
of the United Kingdom History of the Second World War. In 
accordance with the announcement of the then Prime Minister six 
years ago, these studies have been planned ‘* to provide a broad 
survey of events from an inter-service point of view.’’ The author 
has therefore devoted considerable attention to the higher direction 
of the campaign, with all its shortcomings—from which there are 
surely many lessons to be learnt by all those who might in future 
bear similar responsibilities. This, the main part of the book, is 
very well done and sets a high standard for subsequent writers in 
this series. 

Where, however, the author has been much less successful is in 
describing the clash of arms. A military history should never be dull 
reading, for gallant deeds of war can hardly fail to stir the reader’s 
blood. There was no lack of heroism in the ill-starred Norwegian 
campaign. British destroyers in Narvik fjord fought one of the 
great sea actions of the war. The Irish Guards, after all their senior 
officers had been killed in the bombing of their ship, fell in on deck 
with arms and kit complete; their discipline, which enabled 694 men 
to be transferred to a destroyer in sixteen minutes, was likened by her 
Captain to the conduct of the troops on the ‘Birkenhead’. The 
gallantry of the Fleet Air Arm, and of the aircrews of the one Gladiator 
squadron which established itself on a frozen lake, was superb. 
But, perhaps for considerations of space, Mr. Derry’s restrained 
prose makes these and other epics of the campaign appear to have 
been somewhat pedestrian affairs. MARTIN LINDSAY. 
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Fiction 
The Producer. By Richard Brooks. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
The Chalice and the Sword. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 15s.) 


The Wild Swans. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 10s. 6d.) 
Stranded in Heaven. By Robert Crottet. (Richards Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Best Stories from Collier’s. Chosen by Knox Burger. (William 


Kimber. 15s.) 


MR. BROOKS raises, in its clearest form, an issue which is confronting 
writers everywhere. The Producer is the best novel I have read about 
the film-industry. Industry is the word, for film-making on a large 
scale, despite immense technical skill, is only incidentally and in- 
frequently an art. Studios and producers, under incessant cross-fire 
from all manner of groups, religious, racial, political, try to safe- 
guard their huge outlay by steering down a well-defined track. Their 
writers must keep to it too. If, as Mr. Walter Allen put it in a recent 
aiticle, a writer is prepared ‘* to forgo the expression of his own 
response to life and put forward, instead, a view of life dictated to 
him from above ’’—** above ’’ meaning, in our immediate context, 
the studio—he will be well rewarded. It is a large issue, not confined 
to film-studios. ‘* Conformity has become the price of bread,’’ 
writes Mr. Elmer Rice. ** You not only have to write right, you have 
to think right, perhaps even prove that you don’t think wrong.”’ 

The studios, needless to say, rationalise these limitations into a 
morality. ‘‘ People don’t go to movies to find out the truth,”’ 
explains Mr. Flax, studio boss in The Producer. ** They go to be 
encouraged to live the way they can’t live in real life... . Without a 
moral, we don’t have movies.’’ Sometimes he is more technical. 
** Movies got to be practical. I admire Picasso ; but would I hire 
him to design a set? Thomas Mann... great. . . would I let him 
write a script for a bunch of hicks to walk out on?’’ ‘* A movie 
like this, the way I see it, it’s got three main ingredients : God, Sex, 
and Action ! Put them together and you got a ten-million grosser.”’ 
And, as Mr. Brooks makes clear, a ten-million grosser will enable 
experimental, minority films to be produced, like the one MacDonald 
ultimately gets leave to make when Matt gives way to Mr. Flax and 
consents to make Nero. 

Matt, needing a success to keep him ** in,’’ sticks out for a real 
writer, John Shea, to reshape the slick studio script. Mr. Flax is 
dubious, These New York writers are independent. 

** My advice is to take a good solid writer for a few thousand a 
week. A man with a big house and a mortgage, with a swimming- 
pool and horses and mistresses. A man like that, he'll do what you 
say.”’ 

Sure enough, Shea lands Matt in trouble, though not from obduracy 
over the story. Matt dodges shat issue by letting the end be changed 
as soon as Shea has gone back to New York. The trouble is averted, 
however, and, subject to compromises, Matt stays ** in.”’ 

The Producer is one of those valuable, unpretentious novels which 
gives the reader an inside view of a specialised way of life. True to 
fact where so many have been satirical, it proves that film-making is 
a co-operative job, and that, as long as costs are huge and most 
of the customers ill-educated, those who write for films must work 
within safe limits. Mr. Brooks, who has both written and directed 
films, shows himself a capable novelist. Matt is drawn in the round ; 
we see why people like him. I have one small technical complaint. 
MacDonald, the director who at first refused to compromise, is left 
off the screen for too long before his contrite reappearance. 

The three writers who follow make no compromise for their bread’s 
sake. Mr. Raymond has a message, which he need neither 
rationalise nor defend. The trouble with The Chalice and the Sword 
is that nothing is left implicit. The story is told with the fullness, 
the care and the integrity that made We, The Accused one of the 
memorable novels of our time. The inquest on the murdered child 
—to take one scene only—has much of the old power: but Mr. 
Raymond will not trust us to take his points, and his continual 
nudging distracts our attention from Father Dawbeny and his humble 
parishioners and so weakens the impact of a passionately well- 
intentioned story. 

Miss Mannin, writing for sheer love of her material, has done a 
difficult thing extremely well. Taking three ancient Irish legends and 
giving each a modern setting, she has produced long-short stories 
which can be enjoyed without reference to their source, and will give 
readers who know the legends a double pleasure. All honour to 
writer and publisher who are willing to risk a frankly uncommercial 
book. No less is due to publisher, writer and translator of Stranded 
in Heaven, a most unusual conte about a love-affair in which demon 
and angel are faced, accepted and reconciled. This wise and searching 
fable has been sensitively translated by Mr. Roland Gant. 
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Best Stories from Collier’s brings us back to industry. The com- 
promises are not as drastic as in filmland, but the editor’s introduc- 
tion makes them all too clear. The result is a pervading, fatal 
cosiness. ‘* Letters from Cairo ’’ is well imagined and holds the 
reader firmly ; ** Straight Life,’’ despite an easily foreseen end, 
is a craftsman’s job; ** The Red Dog ’’ manages not to be cosy 
about a cosy theme. One sees plainly the extent of editorial inter- 
ference, cheerfully admitted by Mr. Burger—even though, as he 
assures us, ‘* writing stories is usually pretty much a one-man affair.’’ 
A story by Mr. Paul Horgan, seven-eighths of it brilliant, ‘‘ had an 
entirely different ending in the original version.’’ I can well believe it. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


A Distant Fairyland 
My Dear Marquis. By Baroness de Stoeckl. (Murray. 21s.) 


Yesterday was Mine. By Princess Anne-Marie Callimachi. (Falcon 
Press. 17s. 6d.) 


‘** THE distances in the place were so great that the Grand Duke 
used to cycle and the Grand Duchess to roller-skate to the various 
suites of appartements where their relatives lived.’’ Such was the 
world of Baroness de Stoeckl—forty, fifty, sixty years ago. This is 
the second of her delightful volumes ; the first was called Not all 
Vanity. She does not contribute much to history, though there is 
more than transient interest in her snapshots of poor Nicholas II 
on the eve of World War I, ‘** his blue eyes so radiantly deep, clear, 
sincere and luminous... his innate goodness of heart, modesty and 
simplicity.’’ But, in both her books, she tells us just how people 
thought and acted in that particular world at that time. It seems 
now like a kind of fairyland, in which whole nations lived and 
worked for the trivial entertainment of a very small class. It was 
good fun while it lasted. 

Madame de Stoeckl’s maiden name was Barron. Her father was 
an Irishman from Mexico, and her mother was Spanish. Of her 
two sisters, one married Comte Charles de FitzJames (later Duc), 
and the other Thomas Baring, then head of the firm. She herself 
married Sasha de Stoeckl, of Austrian origin but a courtier of the 
Tsar. In 1909 he was appointed Equerry to the Grand Duchess 
George. These memoirs are a feast for those who enjoy rambling 
vicariously in the company of imperial and royal personages, and 
observing how like they were to ordinary mortals—kindly, innocent, 
rather childish—and how unlike their surroundings were to ours 
and their train de vie. Then came the war of 1914-18, and the end 
of all that world. From the lavish start to the gallant finish you 
can follow with a little envy, with some regret, with sincere admira- 
tion and with continuous entertainment the reminiscent flow of this 
brave and vivid old lady, as she confides her life story to ‘‘ Her Dear 
Marquis ’’—and to you. 

Princess Anne-Marie Callimachi is a child of the same fairyland. 
She too has seen it all, though on a less imperial level. Madame de 
Stoeckl writes mainly about Russia and England ; ‘‘ Anne-Marie °’ 
about Roumania and Paris. In fact, England does not come in 
until quite the end with a belated but favourable judgement on our 
country and a special tribute (oh, how well deserved !) to the influence 
of the British nanny and governess in Europe. 

** Roumania gossips, but rarely blames.... Alternating strong 
passions and Eastern apathy give my country its marked personality 
and the penetrating, destructive yet potent charm of which most 
foreigners are strongly aware. Only few, after months or 
years spent in Roumania, could leave without a feeling of regret for 
this carefree atmosphere of lovely facile women, enterprising men 
and a keen sense of amusement unbound by prejudice.”’ 

Princess Callimachi gives us all this and more. We have Icft the 
music of Glinka for that of Franz Lehar, It is delightful, all the 
same, this paprika-flavoured menu of Balkan dishes, served with 
Parisian elegance—a most amusing book, especially to us who never 
knew that world, but who recognise the glitter and (sometimes) the 
real brilliance of the great names, French dukes and duchesses, a 
Bourbon prince (who wanted to marrry her and her fortune), Madame 
de Caillavet and Anatole France, the Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre 
and Marcel Proust, the Daudet family, Bernhardt and Duse, the 
Rostands at Cambo, Anna de Noailles, Martha Bibesco, Ghykas, 
Sturbeys, Callimachis, Vacarescos. ‘* The Orient Express,- my 
mental home ! In your narrow berths and small compartments, I 
felt as much at ease as in the house of my birth.”’ 

** Anne-Marie *’ seems to have been stimulated to write these 
memoirs by the example of Sir Osbert Sitwell and by the encourage- 
ment of his brother, Sacheverell, who sent her a letter of friendship 
and approval. ** You have a vivid gift of phrase: you are frank 
and amusing about yourself :. and you are certainly one of the persons 
of the widest reading I have come across.’’ Just so. 

FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
BEKOH CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
SATISFACTORY PROFIT 








Tue 32nd annual general meeting of Bekoh 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held 
on Dec. 31st, in London. 

Mr. E. G. Estall, chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: The net profit for the 
year ended March 31st, 1952, was no less than 
£82,866, which I am sure you will agree 1s 
very satisfactory in view of the adverse con- 
ditions prevailing during the latter part of the 
year. This is equal to a profit of 10.19d. 
per Ib., of which taxation takes 5.26d., replant- 
ing and upkeep of immature areas 1.76d. and 
dividend 2.8id., leaving a carry-forward of 
36d. per |b., so that in distributing a total 
of 124 per cent. for the year the directors 
have distributed the maximum without delving 
into the carry-forward balance. 

The crop harvested for the year was a 
little disappointing as we only harvested 
1,952,500 Ibs., against an estimate of 2,589,000 
Ibs., i.e. a shortfall of no less than 636,500 Ibs. 
This was due to several reasons. On Bekoh 
Estate there was a very poor yield, accentuated 
by absenteeism, difficulties of supervision due 
to the security situation, shortage of labour 
and upsets and tapping days lost by security 
operations. With regard to Coronation Estate, 
the shortage was largely due to absenteeism, 
plus a spell of fear which hung over the 
estate since the ambush of the late manager 
in November, 1950. 

The overall situation in Malaya has im- 
proved very considerably but no one should 
expect that the “all-clear” signal will be 

iven in a matter of months; that would be 
just wishful thinking. 

The report was adopted. 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER ESTATES 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 





THe forty-second annual general meeting of 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on December 31st in London. 

Mr. E. G. Estall (the chairman) presided, 
and in the course of his speech said:—The 
combined crop from both estates for the year 
amounted to slightly less than 2,000,000 Ibs., 
which was 300,300 Ibs. less than the estimate 
made at the commencement of the year. This 
drop in the crop figure is unfortunate, but 
circumstances beyond our control account 
largely for it. Several areas of budgraft and 
clonal seed have returned crops of over 
1,000 Ibs. per acre. 

The replanting programme embarked upon 
in 1948 has continued, and you will see that 
at present we have 799 acres of immature 
rubber, to which will be added in 1952/53 a 
further 55 acres. 

In turning to the accounts before you, the 
selling price of all grades of rubber averaged 
26.45d. per Ib., compared with 34d. realised 
in the previous year. This company is not 
alone in experiencing higher costs on the 
estates and therefore an increase from 14.20d. 
per Ib. for the previous year to 19.8d. per Ib. 
for the year under review is understandable. 
I would say, however, that this figure includes 
Export Duty which amounted to 3.84d. per Ib. 

Taxation calls for £28,667, and the pro- 
posed dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, for 
nearly £10,000 net, but we are able to carry 
forward £69,190, compared with £55,155 a 
year ago 
’ J have to report that we have sold forward 
§ tons monthly, January/June, 1953, at 254d. 
per Ib. c.i.f. Our sales to date from Ist July 
last amount to 477,049 lbs. at an average 
price of 21.58d. per Ib. gross, which figures 
include all grades and sales made locally. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


For investors, as for the nation, 1952 began 
with foreboding and ended with restrained 
hope. We may now have reached ** the end 
of the beginning’’ of the struggle for 
economic recovery, but even that is still 
uncertain. The issues are so complex that 
hardly anyone in the City would stake his 
reputation on a stock market forecast for 
1953. Even if there is no extension of the 
Korean war, this country still has the for- 
midable task of maintaining solvency and 
achieving the gradual convertibility of 
sterling in face of keen foreign competition 
and an alarming Budget deficit, with heavy 
defence and housing burdens and the added 
commitment to finance large-scale Com- 
monwealth development out of inadequate 
savings. There are the related problems, too, 
of providing incentives to increase output 
and of easing the tax burden which is hinder- 
ing industrial re-equipment. Taxation relief 
will be difficult to provide in 1953, but it 
may be still harder in 1954, when lower 
company profits will be reflected in reduced 
revenue from taxes. 
** Super-Priority ’’ Aircraft 

One of the grounds for Mr. Butler’s con- 
fidence may be the hope of large orders for 
British jet airliners, which will be helped by 
the extension of super-priority to the Comet, 
Viscount and Britannia airliners. The 
announcement of the extension had a 
stimulating effect on aircraft shares, which 
is not surprising in view of the estimated 
£1,000 millions expenditure on aircraft 
replacement during the next ten years. 
British manufacturers now have an excellent 
chance of obtaining a high proportion of 
these orders and of improving on their 
present exports of £45,000,000 a year. 

Including military machines, Vickers now 
have three super-priority aircraft: the 
Viscount propeller-turbine airliner, the Swift 
fighter and the Valiant four-jet bomber. 
Hawker Siddeley also have three: the 
Hunter and Javelin fighters and the Vulcan 
four-jet bomber. Handley-Page produce the 
four-jet H.P. 80 crescent-wing bomber, 
which recently made its first flight; the 
Comet is made by De Havilland; and the 
Britannia long-range turbo-prop airliner, 
which will carry up to 100 passengers at low 
cost, is a Bristol Aeroplane product. Other 
super-priority aircraft include the English 
Electric Canberra twin-jet bomber and the 
Fairey Gannet anti-submarine aircraft. Cur- 
rent prices and yields, with approximate 
earnings cover for dividends, are: Bristol 
(10s.) price 26s. 3d., yield £5 2s. 9d. per 
cent., covered 1.8 times ; De Havilland (£1) 
price 3ls., yield £4 16s. 9d., covered 4.8 
times; Fairey (10s.) price 30s. 9d., yield 
£8 2s. 6d., covered 2.6 times ; Handley-Page 
(5s.) price 10s. 6d., yield £6 7s. Od., covered 
2.2 times ; Hawker Siddeley (£1) price 38s., 
yield £5 Ss. Od., covered 8.6 times ; English 
Electric (£1) price 59s. 6d., yield £5 Os. 9d., 
covered 3.8 times; Vickers (£1) price 
44s. 9d., yield £5 11s. 9d., covered 3 times. 
English Electric and Vickers, of course, have 
many other important interests, and the 
shares of these companies are probably the 
most suitable for investors who wish to 
spread their risks. Of the others Fairey and 
Handley-Page offer the most attractive 
yields, but Hawker Siddeley and De Havil- 


land show the best earnings cover for divi- 
dends. All seem reasonably valued at 
current prices. 


Lancashire Cotton 


Confidence and caution are blended in 
Sir John Grey’s annual review of the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation, which 
recently reported a net profit of £1,924,403 
for the year to October 30th, compared with 
£3,354,366 for the previous year. Sir John 
confirms reports of an improvement in 
demand, but says that profit margins are 
narrow and are hardly sufficient to cover 
interest and depreciation on new machinery 
at current high costs. The corporation’s 
immediate post-war re-equipment pro- 
gramme has been practically completed, 
and a further programme for the continuing 
replacement of plant by the most modern 
machinery has been drafted, but the directors 
are deterred by high machinery prices and 
installation costs. Another deterrent lies in 
the inordinate proportion of earnings 
absorbed by taxation. During the past seven 


* years £9,700,000 has been paid in taxes, or 


more than six times the amount paid in 
dividends. The conservative distribution 
policy has enabled the corporation to build 
up a position of great financial strength. 
Current assets of £18,337,000 include 
£6,509,000 in cash and exceed current 
liabilities by £12,518,000. Sir John is con- 
fident that the corporation will receive a 
fair share of the available trade and expects 
to be able to report ‘* a reasonable profit ’’ 
for the current year. All things considered, 
the Ordinary units seem conservatively 
valued around 39s. to yield nearly 7}? per 
cent. 


Anglo-Iranian Issue 

Unless there is a setback in the stock 
market between now and next Tuesday, 
when the subscription lists will open and 
close, the £20,000,000 Anglo-Iranian Oil 
5 per cent. First Debenture issue should be a 
great success. The price is 984, the stock can 
be redeemed at par from January Ist, 1974, 
onwards, and final redemption is on July Ist, 
1978. While the amount is large, and 
further stock with equal ranking may be 
issued subject to certain conditions (one 
being that the interest-charge must be 
covered at least five times by average annual 
profits for three years prior to any further 
issue), holders of Preference and Ordinary 
stocks of the Anglo-Iranian arid Burmah Oil 
companies should find it profitable to use 
their preferential application forms. Despite 
the loss of assets in Persia, which may not be 
permanent, the annual interest on the present 
issue is covered about thirty times by esti- 
mated earnings for 1952, after charging 
depreciation on the 1951 basis. The assets 
cover is also impressive. With such ample 
security, a redemption yield of £5 2s. Od. per 
cent., a not too remote final redemption date, 
and no stamp or commission to pay on 
allotments, the issue should go well. Current 
market conditions and prices of comparable 
Debentures suggest that the stock should be 
worth at least 100. The general public may 
also apply, and trusts which are permitted 
to buy this type of stock should find it an 
excellent investment. 
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THE “SPECTATOR ’’ CROSSWORD No. 711 


{4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, January 13th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 


that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp Solutions 
must be on the form below, and mone can be accepted from the U.S.A The 
Solution and the .name of the winner will be published in the following is sue.) 

















7 A cockney window simply, very wet. 


Across A? 
1. Pilgrims went to this bookstand. (10.) 8. Winged horse-griffins. (11.) 
9. Twice half five. (4) 12. They are not among the dairy bands. 
. e , ; 
10. Even starting to walk spoils a stock- qu 


15. After the total merit slightly changes 


ing. 10.) with me. (10.) 

11. Gradient that is a bar to progress 17. “Hypocrisy, the only = 
a oe invisible.” (Milton.) (4.) 

3. Sow ami. 6.) 18. It's mostly brief. (4.) 

a4. It sounds « sluggish river. (4) 21. Try air; it's most uncommon: (6.) 


16. Horseplay in the water makes one feel ,, 
debilitated. (3, 3.) 

19. Very simple Enoch, this anagram 
(15.) 

20. See-saw (6.) 

23. He seems a talkative character. (4.) 


A hero takes to national service. (6.) 
23. Sail erratically round our country, (6.) 
26. “ Take thy from out my heart.”” 
(Poe. (4.) 


Solution to 


24. § cc «6of 6inspiration—and = entertain- . : 
it ee os Crossword No. 709 


25. To turn in hair is not very convinc- 
ing. G, 3.) 

27. Nice Tudors (Anag.) (10.) 

28. “Now is it —— indeed and room 
enough !"" (Shakespeare.) (4.) 

29, Im reverse the vehicle jams. (10.) 





Down 


Autograph unwritten. (4.) 

“ Fishes that —— in the deep know 

no such liberty.”” (Lovelace.) (6.) 

4. Sapper friend indeed! (6.) 

5. It might be below a calculating per- 
son. (5, 3, 7) 

6. Poetically visited and the reverse. (6.) 


“ww 














Solution on January 16 
The winner of Crossword No. 709 is: Miss R. K. BLackie, 24, 
Hamilton Park Avenue, Glasgow, W.2. 
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YOUR HELP 


is needed to give 
him a real chance 





Every child deserves a good 
Start in life. In the past 
hundred years, this Society 
has been Father and Mother 
to more than 39,000 boys § 
and girls. Today, funds are 
urgently needed if this im- 
portant work is to continue. 


Please give all you can. 





The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





The Line Throwing Pistol 
which made this rescue 
possible, cost £43... 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this 
life saving device. Which can project 
a line 150 yards. 


Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution how- 
ever small, and so help to 
save life. 





4 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 





4 The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
tok 
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INVESTMENT 
Since it was founded in 1869, the 
National Children’s home has given 
to over 35,000 orphaned and destitute 
boys and girls the chance in life which 
misfortune has denied. The home still 
depends on voluntary contributions 
and an urgent appeal is made for con- 
tinued support. Covenanted gifts and 
legacies are specially solicited. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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older students at Davies's, White Lodge, 2, 
Addison Road, W.14 Telephone Park 4465. 
Bae ~~ OF STUDY for Examinations 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
students for London University 
and the Intermediate and Degree 
. B.Se.Econ., LL.B., 


repares 
entrance, 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc 
&c., obtainable without residence. Also for 
General Certificate of Education (Ordinary 
and Advanced Levels). Civil Service, Law, 
Professional Prelim., Engineering exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust with 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; instalments.—Prospectus free 
Reorstrars, 76. Burlington House, Cambridge 

AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 

Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
Navy and rmy Entrance 
M.B., General Certificate at all levels. 
PARK 7437 


Ist 
Tel.: 


Accountancy, 
Commercial, 
Also 


—University, Law, 
tarial, Civil Service, 
Cert. of Education c 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in 
subjects.-Write today for free prospectus 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to MpceongesraN ae (G40), Py 

Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St 


N AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, ri | 


Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
Maytair 6626, provides Most Comprehensive 
Training for High-Grade Secretarial Posts. 
New Courses commence 5th & 19th January. 

XFORD & County Secretarial School, 

34, St. Giles, Oxford New Course 

commences January 7th. Prospectus 
> TUITION Gen. Cert. of 
Pal Lond., Oxf Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees. Diplomas, 
Law Exams., & Low fees, instalments.— 
ge 1s from C. D PARKra, M.A., LL.D., 
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WAVERNAKE CO-EDUCATIONAL PRE- 
PARATORY SCBOCE,, 
Own grounds. 


Individual c 
ing field. Ch fidren "K epted from four 
Prospec on application. 
HE TRIANGLE onc RETARIAL COL- 
= 59 62 2 Molton Street, 
wil AY 5306 3 ‘iines). 
1 RCHFONT MANOR 
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be read 
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iscussed from the 
understanding. 
“ Painting and 
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the hardy After 
f readings, music 


and 
and 


Ist: ‘‘ Sources in 

al historians available 

to help the amateur to examine and inter- 

pret historical sources Details and full 

Spring Programme from THe WARDEN, 
Urchfont Manor, Devizes 


LITER ARY 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES by 
s postal subscription ‘ 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics 
graphy, 36s Compl 
Tuomas & Co. (SP), 
Blackpool. 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing: 24-hour 
e duplicating translations.—31, Kensington 
Ch t.. London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 
ITERARY work undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
4 per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 
work. — Nancy McFartane, 96, Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
TJ.HE EDITOR IS PLEASED TO ACCEPT 
good material but he hasn't time to 
work that is not quite up to the 
The LSJ has. Send us one of your 
scripts and we will give you a con- 
x pinion of it together with a copy 
of Writing for the Press" and a list of 
Courses. All this = be free and without 
»bligation.--Prospectt Dep LONDON 
Scuoot or Jou RNALISo, 57, Gordon Square, 
wc. MUSeum 4574 “There are 
students all over the world.”’ 
\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — Tue Recent InstTiTvTe 
Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the 
Scheduled Employment 
cant is a man aged 18-64 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive 

or the employment, is 

visions of the Notification of 

1952 

equires two Script Writer/Adap- 

ision Drama Department. 

lude preparation of television 

guidance of and collaboration 

writers, reading 

Qualifications wide general 

knowledge of and interest in plays and 

special interest in developments and 

explorations of new dramatic medium, 

knowledge of B.B.C. drama policy and of 

foreign languages would be additional 
advantages 

year in first 


yearly 
1 Geog. 


s. 6d.; 

Photo- 

Price List free.— 
111, Buchanan Street, 


sorrect 


inclusive 
unless 

excepied from 

Vacan- 


 Telev 


players 


instance at salary of £795 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional). Should contract be extended from 
year to year salary would increase by 5 
annual increments to £1,065 maximum per 
annum Applications to—APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked ‘T.D.D. Spt.’ within a week. For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 
I RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
require Inrormation Orricer in the 
Public Relations Branch at Headquarters 
in London. Desirable qualifications include 
economics degree or comparable qualifica- 
tion; ability to write clear, simple English; 
experience of administration and of infor- 
mation work, including collection, classi- 
fication and indexing of material, and 
preparation 7 Papers and 
abstracts 
£610- £672. 
tions, giving age, experience, present Post 
and salary and two referees to D. Morrat 
Director of Establishments, Winsley Street, 
London, W.1. -Quote ref. AE/303/SP. Clos- 
ing date 15th January, 1953. 


- CONCERTS 


OYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sun. 18 Jan. 
at 3 p.m. Barytir Quarter. Schubert 
rog. Trout Piano Quintet (Peter Stad- 
en and J. Edward Merrett) and Death 
Maiden String Quartet. WATerilog 31: 3191. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 

POLLINAIRE GALERIE, W.C.2., . 
4% St. Martin's Theatre. Recent int- 
Daily (Sat. included) 


from Sir Alan 
Arts CovunciL 

ware, S.W.1. 
Fri., Sat., 
Admission 


inc. 


11-7 until Jan. 17th. 

CO CERAMICS 
Barlow's Collection, 

Gattrry, 4, “St. 

Open till 31 Jan., Wed., 

10—6., Tues. and Thurs. 10 8. 


free 
PENGUIN BOOK EXHIBITION at 
‘Books and Careers,” 485, Oxford 
Street, W.1, open daily 9 to 5.30 (Sats. 
9 to 1) from 5th to 17th January. All 
Penguins, Pelicans se Puffins 
urchased. Admission free 
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7-18, Old Bond St 
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THE. MODERN ’ WORLD 

-Address by Rabbi Leslie I. Edgar, M.A., 

at Sunday Service, January 4th, at 11.30 at 

the Liserat Jewish SYNAGOGUE, 28, St. 

John's Wood Road (opp. Lord’s 
Cricket Ground) il welcome. 

TNIV ERSITY COLLEGE LONDON. Pub- 

t nm various subjects, com- 

u will be held during 

the lunch-hour (1.15- 

evening. Admission 

.._Pull details from 

PvsBLIcaTIONS University College 

London, Gower Street, W.C.1. (Stamped 

envelope required 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
“CHOOL EXCHANGE PARTY to learn to 
ski in Sweden during Easter Holidays 
limited vacancies Fares reasonable. 
Details—MiIss OLNEY. Eastcote, near Tow- 
cester, Northant 
; LEISl RELY MOTOR TOURS 
ze a; 2 Mountain Hotels 
3 


N = — GH, 


aos ant 


ELIGION IN 


and 


itt tie 
Ita. in A. By and 
7 Mont Blanc and Matterhorn; 
Spain; 9. Norway, Western 
3 Norway and Oslo; 11. Old 


Scenery, Historie 
Ample Leisure, 
attention 


Please write for Illustrated Brochure ‘ SP.’ 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 

eim Terrace, London, N.W.8. 

Maida Vale 4321) or Agents. 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
ARMOUTH, Merioneth, Wales. Makins 
Mansion Private Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. 

Outstanding in position and in reputation 

for excellent food, cleanliness, comfort and 

Owned and managed by same 

5¢ rom 21s. per day. 


— Connaught Court 
One acre grounds. 
and superlative food. Terms: 

ay, 6 gns veekly, inclusive. Tel.: 1944. 
) ARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable 
, hol jliday. all seasons. Home produce. 
al heating fires. 5 gms Mrs. 
Widecombe-in-the- 


Cove Hotel. 
ommodates 80. 
unsurpassed 


vers 
nd Dolomites; 
6. Italy 


1y 
Glorious 
able Coaches, 
“H »tels Personal 


rooms. 


combe, 


Sennen 
A A 


Oxford; 
gardens and farmery. 
st. Milton, Oxt rd. 


XFORD Paying gu ; welcome; large 
Ox ntry Hou from 
Beau 
BELL, The Manor 
NELSEY, Sussex 
Ww days f 
house of charm a 
sandy bens h. Good 
produ bedrooms 
heating thre 10ut 
Ashley Courtena 
and Mis. 
* Tel. 281 
SWITZERL AND 
h Spiez, Berner 
hot and cold all 


welcomed. 
Brochure. 
** Double 


‘Chil dren 
commended. 
) Evans, 


811 
Hotel Seeblick Aeschi bet 
Oberland, excellent cook- 
rooms, from £1 per 
day inclusive, excellent English references. 
Ww INTER IS WARMER at Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
A country house set amid a lovely wooded 
estate bordering he sea. Log fires, central 
; A.A. and R.A.C. apptd. 
e MANAGER erringnse 
1.0.W. ‘Phone 7 


Hotel. _FPresh' water 2. 


WAYFARERS 


For the best holidays abroad 


We invite you to take a holiday abroad in 

congenial company with smooth running 

arrangements and a helping hand where 

needed. Prices are moderate and spending 

allowances as generous as can be. Here are 

just three suggestions. 

oe. (8nights) PARI: & = CHATEAU COUNTRY 

10. 0. pending money €i 

is r- (2 nights) SPAIN THE COSTA BAVA 
x) spending money oe 

4 days au nights) “MONT. EUX LAKE OF GENEVA 
o7 - spending morey €12 
Write ~ 2 for the Wayferers Holidays 
Abroad Programme and plan the holiday 

of a lifetime 
THE WAYFASERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 
Dept “SP"’ 33, Gordon Square, London, WC.) 
Tel.: EUSton 4181 
Over 30 years of Happy Holidaymoking Abroad 








EASE RHEUMATIC PAINS 
Relax Tired Limbs with 


NEON BATH OIL 


Send 7/6 for 12 ozs. 
J. S. SMITH, Mandora Lane, Leicester 
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